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ABSTRACT 


EMERGING LEADERS: TRAINING AND EMPOWERING NEW LEADERS 
TO RECLAIM THE PROPHETIC VOICE OF THE CHURCH 
IN A TRANSITIONING COMMUNITY 


by 
Robert P. James 
United Theological Seminary, 2019 


Mentor 


Kenneth Cummings, DMin 
Robert C. Walker, DMin 


The church can be revitalized from its declining and dead state, by developing new 
emerging leaders who will reclaim the prophetic nature of the church. Through a close 
reading of Nehemiah 2:17-18, a five-week intensive workshop, community assessments 
and leadership development training, those emerging leaders will learn how to be the 
bridge between the church and community. This project followed the journey of twenty 
individuals through this Emerging Leader Initiative. As a result of this project, each 
participant discovered a new passion not only the local church, but a passion to be the 


prophetic voice the community needs. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We are living during a time and culture that the church has never been before. The 
local church is currently faced with declining memberships, aging members, 
disenfranchised younger generations and decreases in budgets. The church once the 
center of the community Is currently being pushed to a place determined to silence their 
voices, their mission and their vision. With the increase use of technology to gain instant 
access to streaming worship experiences, downloadable sermons, and practical studies, 
generations are now able to avoid the weekly gathering in the local church for a more 
intimate setting of their homes, cars and even dorm rooms. Individuals are losing interest 
in the church for a more convenient way to experience God. 

With this decrease in the attendance and finances some churches are faced with 
the decision to either reduce its ministry programming or eventually make a hard decision 
to close the doors of the church. What will happen to the local community when the 
church finally closes its doors? Will the neighborhood miss the church? Will the 
neighborhood experience decline because of the lack of spiritual formation opportunities 
in the community? Or will the neighborhood not even care if the local church disappears? 

The purpose of this project is to offer a solution to the dead or declining church 
located in a transitioning community. A community that has the potential to offer the 
local church the opportunity to reclaim its prophetic voice. A voice that it often silent 


during times of injustice, community hardship, inequality and unrest. The purpose of this 
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project is to aide in revitalizing the local church by empowering the missing generations 
from the church an opportunity to help lead the church through this unfamiliar time. 

Chapter one will share with its readers how the researcher developed the passion 
for the church and community. By traveling with the researcher on this discovery of 
ministry focus, the reader will learn about how your context can shape your future 
passion and vision. Also, during this chapter, the reader will discover that every church 
has a problem with missing generations. It does not matter the location, size or style of 
worship at the church, there will be a challenge with keeping the young adult population 
active in the life of the church. This chapter will also give the reader the opportunity to 
learn more about the ministry context of this project. Roswell, GA is a transitioning 
community that has the potential to attract a diverse population who are willing to live, 
work and play in the city. This chapter will help to cause the reader to think critically 
about their own context so that they can empower others to be the change their church 
and community needs. 

Chapter two will introduce the biblical foundation of the project which comes 
from Nehemiah 2:17-18. Using Nehemiah’s memoir as a guide, the reader will discover 
that before change can happen in any context, the people must be willing to do the work 
for the common good. During the time of Nehemiah’s memoir, similar to today, the 
community was in a State of transition. Some of the residents of the community were part 
of a declining economy who were looking for encouragement and a solution to their 
community concerns. This chapter will introduce a leadership style similar to Nehemiah 


to serve as a foundation for the project. 
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Chapter three will examine historical evidence of how individuals have responded 
during periods of transitioning communities. This chapter will allow the reader to reflect 
on the role of movements such as The National Afro-American League, The Niagara 
Movement and The Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA), The Arkansas 
Community Organization for Reform Now (ACORN), The Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC), The Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC), The National Association of Colored People (NAACP), and The Urban League 
who were birthed to address the needs of the changing community. By examining the 
characteristics of these movements, the reader will be able to discover the historical 
relationship leadership plays in community change. 

Chapter four will lay the theological foundation for the project. In times past, the 
church has survived even when faced with persecution and unrest in the community. This 
chapter will support the assumption that the key to revitalizing a church’s prophetic voice 
is through its understanding of Ecclesiology and Missiology. It will examine that fine line 
between the church’s mission and its actual fulfilment of that mission. This chapter will 
also examine how the lack of missiology can lead to the decline or death of a local 
church. 

The local church 1s currently in a critical stage as it relates to the current culture. 
The church could either make adjustments or the people can continue to operate like 
nothing is wrong. Chapter five will look at some current practices of local churches who 
are determined to be a voice in their community. Then this chapter will offer an 


alternative to some of the current ministry models. This chapter will also look at current 


styles of leadership and propose the leadership model that will work best with 
transitioning communities. 

Even though current statistics are saying that the local church is in a state of 
decline and young adults are leaving churches in increasing numbers, this researcher 
believes that there is still hope. It is doing moments of uncertainty and it’s at this “critical 
moment when it may know the power of resurrection.”! The church can still experience a 
resurrection from its declining and dead state. Chapter six will take a close look at the 
detailed results of the project. Through this carefully analysis, the researcher will discuss 
the strengths and weakness of the project. Also, in the final chapter, the researcher will 
discuss ways this project can be enhanced and reproduced not only in the local context 
but with other communities as well. 

For the participants of this project, this researcher has seen an increase in passion, 
an increase in participation and an increase in a desire to be the voice in the community. 
This project has ignited a passion in the participants to bring hope to the community 
surrounding the church. The church is ready for new leaders who are willing to reclaim 
the prophetic voice of the church. The church is ready for those new emerging leaders to 


lead the church to ways to be a light for this transitioning community. 


' Michael Jinkins, The Church Faces Death: Ecclesiology in a Post-Modern Context (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1999), 14. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Passion 

My passion for church and community was birthed during my adolescent years, 
growing up on the East Side of the city of Baltimore, Maryland. It was during that time 
watching my community suffer from the effects of crack cocaine and other drugs that 
were saturating my neighborhood that my passion was shaped. Watching families being 
torn apart because of violence, drug overdoses and prison sentences, planted a personal 
desire to develop a change to that community pattern. 

During college while pursuing an engineering degree, my passion intersected with 
ministry and the outcome was to develop a way to mentor young people with similar life 
experiences so they would not be able to imitate the violent patterns of my community. 
Ministry became a way to help young people understand their purpose and help them to 
develop spiritually so they can have an impact on their homes and community. 

After relocating to Ohio for five years to receive ministry training and serving as a 
Youth Minister at a local church while working at a local community center, my passion 
was expanded to include families. I discovered that whole communities could change 
once individual families are provided with the proper tools to help them move to self- 


sufficiency. Those spiritual, emotional, academic, and economical tools can help 


transform the city once the families decide to share what they learn with other members 
of their community. 

After my transition to Mount Ararat Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
one of the first things I discovered was that those patterns of community unrest, hurt and 
violence from my childhood were very similar in my new context. The families in the 
community surrounding the church were looking for a place where they could receive 
hope and healing from all the pressures of their community. 

For twelve years while serving as the Pastor to Youth & Young Adults, countless 
families have come through the doors of the church looking for a solution for their 
problems. Youth and the families of the Larimer Community in Pittsburgh have 
experienced pastoral care in their homes, at school events and even during moments of 
community tragedy. 

While on this journey to complete my Doctor of Ministry Degree, there were a 
couple of transitions that took place in my journey. The first transition was the death of 
my mother in law, my grandmother and my mother all in the same year. That transition 
caused me to place a pause on my journey and I took the year to reflect and grieve for my 
loved ones. After a brief period of grief, I then was called to be the Senior Pastor of the 
Zion Missionary Baptist Church in Roswell, GA. Right in the middle of my grief, I 


transitioned yet again to a new city, a new context and a new assignment. 


The Changing Context 


Initial Context: Mount Ararat Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, PA 

My original context, Mount Ararat Baptist Church has been serving the Larimer 
Community of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania since it was organized in 1906 at a meeting that 
was held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Marshall of 156 Everett Street in East 
Liberty. From its first worship service with eight people in attendance to its now 9,000- 
member congregation, this church has impacted and shaped the community and ministry 
of the local church. 

With only eight pastors in its 109 years of existence, each senior pastor has added 
their own style of leadership and ministry to this urban church. In 1950, the leadership of 
the church decided to purchase buildings next to the church to develop a community 
center. This community center was designed to be a place where the youth of the 
community could come and receive additional training so that they could become better 
members of the community. After 65 years in existence, the Mount Ararat Community 
and Activity Center still educates the youth of the community, but they also have 
expanded their vision to include all ages from birth through the senior members of the 
community. The church has grown to a ministry that reaches beyond its local community 
and helps to transform the city of Pittsburgh to become one of The Most Livable Cities in 


the Continental United States. 


New Context: Zion Missionary Baptist Church Roswell, GA 

My current context, Zion Missionary Baptist Church has been serving the 
community of Roswell, GA since 1871. Roswell, Georgia was birthed when a group of 
“low country planters relocated to a wilderness recently inhabited by Native (Cherokee) 
Americans.”! The city was named after Roswell King who was a lieutenant in the 
Georgia Militia and a member of the Georgia House of Representatives. While on his 
travels to North Georgia to investigate some potential gold mining investments, “Roswell 
King discovered an ideal site for a textile mill, located near plentiful natural resources, 
including water and timber.”* When he arrived to this site, he “envisioned a town with a 
school, churches, stores, town square, worker’s dwellings and fine houses for his family 
and friends.”? In 1835, he purchased hundreds of acres for him, his sons and their slaves 
to clear the land to build a cotton mill. By 1850, his cotton mill employed 150 workers 
who turned out shirting, yarn and heavy work clothes for a growing market. 

In Roswell, The King Family was “involved in all aspects of the community, 
managing the mills, supervising the workers, serving as church leaders, establishing the 
town government, and participating in the community’s social life.” All of the founding 


families “brought their slaves, or servants with them.’ In 1848, Cobb County records 


' Rebecca Nash Paden and Joe McTyre, Historic Roswell, Georgia (Charleston, SC: Arcadia, 
2001), 7. 


* Nash and McTyre, Historic Roswell, Georgia, 9. 
3 Nash and McTyre, Historic Roswell, Georgia, 7. 
* Nash and McTyre, Historic Roswell, Georgia, 23. 


> Nash and McTyre, Historic Roswell, Georgia, 23. 
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show The King Family owned fifty-six slaves and the Roswell Manufacturing Company 
owned ten slaves. 

Following the examples of other slaves that “moved to distance themselves from 
white congregations in the 1840s’, Blacks in Roswell also moved form their own 
congregations. “Pleasant Hill Missionary Baptist church was organized in 1855 by slaves 
who until that time worshipped with their masters as members of the Lebanon Baptist 
Church.”’ With this history of the community as its backdrop, Zion Missionary Baptist 
Church was also established. 

Zion Missionary Baptist Church was organized in 1871 by a group of dedicated 
African American Christians with “land donated by white members of Lebanon Baptist 
Church.”* The church served a dual purpose in the beginning as a place to worship and 
its building was also used as a school to educate the children in the community. Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church a once small congregation birthed out of a church split from 
the first Black Church in the Roswell community, Pleasant Hill Missionary Baptist 
Church, has also survived two devastating fires. “One that destroyed the original building 
in 1885 and another one on February 16, 1964.’ 

After 148 years, Zion Missionary Baptist Church is still located in the same 
community where it was planted. It now sits in the shadow of Roswell’s City Hall as well 


as The Smith Slave Plantation to remind the church and its members of its rich history. 


° Allison Dorsey, To Build Our Lives Together: Community Formation in Black Atlanta (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 2004) 57. 


” Nash and McTyre, Historic Roswell, Georgia, 62. 
* Church History of Zion Missionary Baptist Church, Church Archives 


° Church History of Zion Missionary Baptist Church, Church Archives 
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According to church records, Zion Missionary Baptist Church has grown to a 
congregation of 2,000 members under the leadership of the late Rev. Dr. Frank Lewis 
who was the church’s twelfth pastor. Pastor Lewis served that congregation for thirty-two 
years until his death in 2014. 

Today, the community surrounding Zion Missionary Baptist Church is changing 
once more as the City of Roswell expands its vision to change the look and feel of the 
downtown Roswell area which sits behind the church, to be “a vibrant riverside 
community connecting strong neighborhoods, preserving its rich history, celebrating the 
arts and culture, and cultivating the entrepreneurial spirit.”!° Roswell’s total population is 
estimated at 94,000 residents!! and the number of residents within five miles of Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church is 190,916 individuals.'* The church is also surrounded by 
other cities which includes, Alpharetta, GA, Dunwoody, GA and Sandy Springs, GA. The 
current demographics of that 5-mile radius is 66% white, 13.5% African American, 12% 
Hispanic, 5% Asian and 2.5% other.!? The median age of the 5-mile radius of the church 
is 38 years old. '* The community around the church is in a state of transition. 

Even while looking at the transitioning community surrounding the church, Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church’s internal community is transitioning as well. After the death 
of Pastor Frank Lewis in 2014, the membership of the church is still experiencing the 


grief and loss of a beloved pastor of the church and community. During those years of 


10 City of Roswell Documentations 

'! Zion Missionary Baptist Church, Pastoral Search Committee Census Data 2015 
'2 Mission Insite Report Date of Report 6/30/2015. 

'? Mission Insite Report (Racial - Ethic Trends), 6/30/2015. 


'* Mission Insite Report (Racial - Ethic Trends), 6/30/2015. 


1] 


grief, pain and leadership uncertainty, the church is currently experiencing an aging 
congregation with declining membership and attendance. With over 2,000 members on 
the records of the church, Zion Missionary Baptist Church’s weekly attendance has been 
in a state of decline since 2005. Their weekly attendance in 2005 was 800 per Sunday but 
that attendance has decrease to an average of 500 per Sunday.!° 

When one carefully looks at the current church’s attendance, leadership and 
governance body, it reveals that the church is missing participation of certain generations. 
The generations missing from Zion Missionary Baptist Church are Generation X (Born 
1965 — 1980), Millennials (Born 1981 — 1997) and Post — Millennials (Born after 1997). 
The church is currently losing the participation of those generations to other local 
churches in the area that offers ministries that meet the specific needs of those 
generations and allow them to serve as leaders of the congregation. 

When surveying the congregation, the majority of the population resides outside 
of the city of Roswell area. Many members of the congregation travel as far as thirty 
miles to attend Zion Missionary Baptist Church. The current statistics of the church 
membership says that there are 2000 members of the church with 52% of the 
congregation over 50 years old.'!° However, when carefully looking at those who are 
serving in leadership roles and those who are attending on Sunday Mornings the average 
age is 60 years old. One can also observe that the current congregation does not represent 
the multi-cultural community where the church is located. The once thriving Traditional 


African American Congregation in an African American Community is now trying to 


'° Zion Missionary Baptist Church Trend Report 2005 — 2014. 


'© Zion Missionary Baptist Church Trend Report 2005 — 2014 
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find its place in a Multi-Cultural Community with generations that do not attend Zion 


Missionary Baptist Church. 


Growing Pains in the Local Church 

At Mount Ararat Baptist Church, with the growth of the church from a small 
congregation to what could be considered an urban mega church, the community has seen 
the impact of this local congregation. With that exponential growth came new resources, 
new ideas, new leaders and staff that would transform the way the congregation would 
minister to the city of Pittsburgh. However, that growth also created some tensions in the 
Larimer Community with those residents in close proximity to the growing congregation. 

While Mount Ararat Baptist Church’s members came from the community, the 
members of Zion Missionary Baptist Church come from various parts of the Metro — 
Atlanta area. Each one bringing their own concept of community to the work and 
ministry of the church. As a commuter church in a transitioning community, their growth 
has been impeded by the city of Roswell’s desire to be a walkable city, free from large 
structures and multi-unit construction. Zion’s desire to increase the footprint of its 
campus has been hindered by new zoning laws and the city’s redefinition of community. 
Zion Missionary Baptist Church whose location was once the center of the African 
American residents of Roswell, dating back to the founding of the city of Roswell, must 


now redefine what community looks like in this changing context. 
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Areas of Tension 
By changing context from a mega-church in Urban Pittsburgh to a large church in 
a southern city called Roswell, I have discovered that they both have similar issues that if 
are resolved can help them both have an impact in the community where they are planted. 
Each church has the potential to connect its current membership with the transitioning 


communities around them by addressing certain areas of tension. 


Area of Tension: Connections 

The first area of tension between the church and community is in the area of 
connections. The size of both congregations often causes visitors and those potential 
members of the church to look for smaller churches or organizations to build connections. 
The potential members often assume that the church is too large for them to feel 
connected to the church, community, congregation or the senior pastor. So, instead of 
becoming part of one Christian Community, they attend two or more churches in a quest 
to have personal needs met.'’ By improving the model for connecting members and 
visitors to the overall mission of the church, both churches will be able to move their 
membership model from consumer driven to those willing to partner with the church to 
have an impact with the community where the church is planted. 

This project proposes through the development and empowerment of emerging 
leaders, each of those new leaders will assist the church in reclaiming a ministry model 


that connects its members to the prophetic voice of the church. Where through this 


Jimmy Long, Emerging Hope: A Strategy for Reaching the Postmodern Generations (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2004), 102. 
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prophetic voice, they are able to connect the church to those who are in the transitioning 


community. 


Area of Tension: Outreach 

The next area of tension that will help both churches become an efficient and 
effective congregation is in the area of outreach. Both congregations are located in areas 
that are in a state of transition. As they continue to minister in this transitioning 
community, more of the membership will need to play an active role in the new 
community. They will need to build new bridges to connect the new neighbors with the 
community and with the life of the congregation. 

Through the implementation of this project, those emerging leaders will gain a 
biblical understanding of the role of the church in the community where it is located. 
Using the biblical narrative of Nehemiah 2:17-18, they will learn how to evaluate a 
transitional community to discover the assets and redefine ministries to reach the current 
community. They will also learn how to create opportunities for the church and 


transitional community to connect with each other. 


Area of Tension: Reaching Missing Generations 

Right now, Zion Missionary Baptist Church and Mount Ararat Baptist church are 
trying to find ways to connect with Generation X, Millennials and Post-Millennials. 
Those missing generations are being “disrupted by the transitions and distraction in their 


lives, many in this age group diminish the faith commitments and practices that defined 
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their childhood and adolescent years.” '® If the church is unable to reach those 
generations, there is a possibility that those churches will continue to experience a decline 
in active membership and not effectively fulfill its mission in the communities where 
they are located. 

By directly targeting members of Generation X, Millennials and Post-Millennials 
to participate in this project, those generations will become excited that the local church 
is willing to empower them to help the church reconnect with the transitioning 
community. As emerging leaders, they are looking for ways for the church to remain 
relevant for their generation. They are primed at this time of life to consider new ideas 


and dream about future possibilities. !9 


Area of Tension: Not Acknowledging a Declining Church 

When churches are forced to evaluate the current status of the membership and if 
the church is fulfilling its purpose, they tend to ignore certain realities. One of those 
realities is that they do not want to admit when their church is in a state of decline. 
During the church growth movement of the 1990s, Zion Missionary Baptist Church was a 
small church that built a new sanctuary to fit its growing congregation. However, in its 
excitement to build, they overestimated the size of the sanctuary. The developers and the 
building committee never took into account what would happen if there was a change in 
the economy or if there was a change in the community. Chris Maser in his book Vision 


and Leadership in Sustainable Development, believes that “As a family or town grows, 


‘David P. Setran, Spiritual Formation in Emerging Adulthood: A Practical T. heology for College 
and Young Adult Ministry (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2013), 4. 


'’ Setran, Spiritual Formation in Emerging Adulthood,4. 
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the forces that hold together the bonds of personal relationship of community will 
weaken as the size of the system increases.””° Zion Missionary Baptist Church 
experienced that weakening of the relationships and “small church feel” members desired 
as the transitioned to a larger building. That caused many of the members to look for 
other congregations similar to the church they remembered. 

Also, as the demographics surrounding the church changed from when the church 
was founded, Zion Missionary Baptist Church was unable to connect with the changing 
community. Most churches and religious organizations attract and absorb people who are 
very much like those who are already members. 7! Zion Missionary Baptist Church 
current congregation could not absorb people new members from this transitioning 
community. 

Since many emerging adults see this time of life as their opportunity to stand on 
their own and forge unique identity independent of parents, the elimination of church 
attendance can present a clear means of differentiation. 7? Zion Missionary Baptist 
Church also never took into account what would happen if the younger generation would 
disconnect from the congregation. 

Today, Zion is still considered a large church by its membership numbers, 
however on Sundays they are only using 1/3 of the sanctuary’s seating capacity. Another 
factor in its decline in membership is due to an aging congregation, lack of adequate 


parking, and an increasing amount of missing generations. 


*° Chris Maser, Vision and Leadership in Sustainable Development, Sustainable Community 
Development Series (Boca Raton, FL: Lewis, 1999), 27. 


*! Leith Anderson, Dying for Change (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House, 1990), 113. 


*? Setran, Spiritual Formation in Emerging Adulthood, 89. 
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Through the Emerging Leaders Project, these new leaders will have the 
opportunity to take a hard look at the state of the local church inside of a transitioning 
community. They will look at current statistics and demographics of the local church and 


have the opportunity to evaluate current ministries and mission of the church. 


Area of Tension: Developing New Leaders 

The final area of tension experienced in most churches is in the area of developing 
new leaders. As the demographics of older congregations change over time, new leaders 
are often difficult to train, develop and empower. Zion Missionary Baptist Church has 
been looking for ways to attract and train new leaders to assist with the work of the 
church. This lack of capable and available new leaders has caused some of the current 
leaders to experience burnout from serving the church for many years. 

The purpose of this project is to begin the process of training and empowering 
new leaders for the church and community. Leaders who are “energizing a community of 
people toward their own transformation in order to accomplish a shared mission in the 


face of a changing world.” 7? 


The Resolve 
My passion, interest and experience has led me to examine the tensions between 
the church and the transitioning community in my current context of Zion Missionary 


Baptist Church. It will combine my twenty-seven years of professional ministry 


*3 Tod E. Bolsinger, Canoeing the Mountains: Christian Leadership in Uncharted Territory. 
Expanded ed. (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Books, 2018), 42. 
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experience in both large church and megachurch context with my experiences in the life 
of community ministry. 

The goal of this project will be to develop a collaborative model of ministry that 
will help train new emerging leaders to address the needs of the church and community. 
Another goal of this collaborative model of ministry will be to empower new emerging 
leaders from the missing generations to examine the tension between church and 
community and develop ways to resolve those tensions. While my context has changed 
and will not include the context of Mount Ararat Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, this model 
of ministry developed to be used at the Zion Missionary Baptist Church of Roswell, will 
be able to be replicated in other churches who currently reside in transitioning 
communities. 

“When the church faces death, in point of fact, it encounters a critical moment 
when it may know the power of resurrection. But the church can only know this power in 
actually facing its death.”?* Using Nehemiah 2:17-18 as the biblical foundation for this 
project, the goal of The Emerging Leader Project will be to empower new leaders to 
excite the community and the church to commit to the common good. These new leaders 
will lead the church in critically examining its context and start building systems so that 
the church may experience the power of resurrection and reclaim the church’s prophetic 


voice. 


*4 Michael Jinkins, The Church Faces Death: Ecclesiology in a Post-Modern Context (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1999), 14. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Nehemiah’s memoir is a prime example of how effective leaders can help faith 
communities address the social needs of a transitioning local community. This narrative 
develops a biblical pattern that can be applied not only in the context of its original 
readers but through careful analysis, those principles can be applied to the modern 
church. While Nehemiah would not be classified as a prophet, “his recollection of how he 
was called to service in Jerusalem begins with the literary formula found in prophetic 
literature.”' At times during his memoir, Nehemiah “functions as a prophet, boldly 
declaring what God had said to him and how the people are to bring a like obedience to a 
divine call.” 

In its larger context, Nehemiah’s memoir also gives the reader an example of 
what it means to be a leader in a context of displaced people in a sometimes poor and 
declining environment. A leader who even while serving in another role, still has a desire 


to see his historical community restored to a place of safety. 


' Raymond Brown, The Message of Nehemiah: God's Servant in a Time of Change. (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1998), 16. 


* Brown, The Message of Nehemiah, 17. 
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This paper will carefully examine the essential role Nehemiah 2:17-18 plays in 
the context of the larger memoir and the implications of what would take place if the 
people did not support the work to rebuild the wall inside of their transitioning 
community. Nehemiah 2:17-18, demonstrates that community commitment is completely 
necessary for change to take place in any context. This analysis of Nehemiah 2:17-18 will 
also show how Nehemiah’s understanding of leadership and community defines his 


approach to make change in a context of uncertainty, disgrace and political opposition. 


Literary Content 
Biblical Foundation Scripture: Nehemiah 2:17-18 (NRSV) 

'7 Then I said to them, “You see the trouble we are in, how Jerusalem lies 
in ruins with its gates burned. Come, let us rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, so that 
we may no longer suffer disgrace.” '*] told them that the hand of my God had 
been gracious upon me, and also the words that the king had spoken to me. Then 
they said, “Let us start building!’ So they committed themselves to the common 
good.° 
The chosen passage of Nehemiah 2:17-18 fits into the immediate context of 

Nehemiah’s personal memoir about his journey towards building the wall so that 
“Jerusalem will no longer be in disgrace.’* The verses that proceed the chosen passage 
introduces the main characters who are vital for the wall to be rebuilt in this transitioning 
community. In Nehemiah 2:1-8, the memoir introduces Nehemiah, Artaxerxes I, the 


Queen who is not named, local governors, and Asaph, who is the keeper of the King’s 


forest who will provide materials to rebuild the wall. In the proceeding verses, the 


* The Holy Bible: New Revised Standard Version. (1989). (Ne 2:17-18). Nashville: Thomas 
Nelson Publishers. 


* Nehemiah 2:17 
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memoir also gives the reader the understand of Nehemiah’s role as it relates to this 
Persian King. Nehemiah’s role as cupbearer would mean that he was “a man of great 
influence as one with closest access to the king, and one who could well determine who 
got to see the king.” 

In Nehemiah 2:9-10, the memoir introduces more characters that help shape the 
overall picture of the journey towards building the wall in a transitioning community. 
Nehemiah introduces those who are opposed to the wall being built, who are Sanballat 
and Tobiah. That opposition helps the reader understand “as a shrewd and practical 
administrator, Nehemiah realized the folly of attempting to involve the local authorities 
before he himself was aware of the situation.’”® 

Then in Nehemiah 2:11-16, the memoir shows the process of how Nehemiah 
began to inspect the wall. Nehemiah inspects the walls, the gates and gives his readers an 
account of what was destroyed by fire. The gates introduced in this section include, the 
Valley Gate, the Dung Gate, and the Fountain Gate. By chronicling the names of the 
gates, the audience of Nehemiah’s memoir would understand what areas he was looking 
to rebuild. The verses following the chosen passage, Nehemiah 2:19-20 again chronicles 
the opposition that took place during Nehemiah’s desire to build the wall in a 
transitioning community. It also introduces an additional character, Geshem the Arab, 
who joins Sanballat and Tobiah in ridiculing the desire to rebuild the wall. 

In the larger context of Nehemiah, these verses show how Nehemiah “addresses 


social questions with the same directness and determination as the great eighth- century 


° Edwin Yamauchi, Persia and the Bible (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1990), 259. 


° Mark A. Throntveit, Ezra-Nehemiah (Louisville: John Knox, 1992), 71-72. 
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prophets.”’ It also shows how “the book of Nehemiah deals with nothing but the wall. 


Even if it is composed of varied political, cultic-religious and social content, the wall is 


the backbone of the book.’ 


Form and Structure 

The genre of the chosen passage is a personal memoir written by Nehemiah. In 
this first person narrative, Nehemiah “makes frequent use of dialogue and allows the 
principal actor to express emotion, especially sadness and anger, in reaction to different 
situations.” His narrative, according to Blenkinsopp, “must be read in the political and 
cultural context of the Persian Empire to which the providence of Judah belonged”.!° The 
intent of the author is to give a personal account of what took place during his time 
serving as a Persian official and “to show that one can be both a loyal Persian official and 
a pious Israelite at the same time.””?! 

In the chosen passage, by writing in the genre of a memoir, Nehemiah can pull on 
the emotions of the readers who are experiencing the strain from the Persian Empire and 
the loss of protection from the wall. Nehemiah’s memoir will also inspire the people to 


assist in building the wall and encourage them to continue to build even when faced with 


’ Brown, The Message of Nehemiah, 17. 


* Issac Kalimi, New Perspectives on Ezra-Nehemiah: History and Historiography, Text, 
Literature, and Interpretation (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2014), 135. 


” Joseph Blenkinsopp, The Nehemiah Autobiographical Memoir: In Language, Theology, and The 
Bible: Essays in Honour of James Barr 199-212 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1994), 212. 


'’ Blenkinsopp, The Nehemiah Autobiographical Memoir, 200. 


'! Ernst Axel Knauf and Philippe Guillaume, 4 History of Biblical Israel: The Fate of the Tribes 
and Kingdoms from Merenptah to Bar Kochba, 2016), 171. 
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opposition from others. Nehemiah’s memoirs are “not a history of the contemporary 
Jewish community, he was concerned exclusively with what he had done.”!? 

This chosen passage can be divided into two separate parts. With those divisions 
being separated into three additional parts to show the movement of the text. The 
divisions of Nehemiah 2:17-18 are as follows: 

I. Nehemiah Defines The Problem (Nehemiah 2:17) 
a. Stating the Problem to The Community (Nehemiah 2:17a) 
b. Proposing a Solution to The Problem (Nehemiah 2:17b) 
c. Proposing the Importance of The Solution (Nehemiah 2:17c) 
II. Nehemiah Defines the Solution (Nehemiah 2:18) 
a. Providing Supports for The Solution (Nehemiah 2:18 a & b) 
b. The Community Agrees to The Solution (Nehemiah 2:1 8c) 


c. The Community Commits to The Solution (Nehemiah 2:1 8d) 


Where each component helps the audience understands Nehemiah’s shift from “the 
heroic individual as the most significant actor to the larger group, and finally, to the 


community as a whole.”!? 


Historical Context 
The chosen passage takes place during the time of Artaxerxes I, who reigned over 


the Persian Empire from 464 to 423BC. During his reign, “the entire Persian political and 


— 


'2 Yamauchi, Persia and the Bible, 254. 


'S Tamara C. Eskenazi, In An Age of Prose: A Literary Approach to Ezra-Nehemiah (Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1988), 79. 
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imperial system was organized around the person of the king, who was constantly 
surrounded by coded ceremony, whether while walking in the palace or in audience with 
a dignitary or ambassador.”!* The kings during this period “did not question the existence 
of local sanctuaries and cultures, except in the case of revolt against the imperial 
power.”!° During the reign of Artaxerxes I, he continued the policy of nontaxation for 
Persians, while increasing the taxes throughout the rest of the empire.!® 

Those individuals being addressed by this chosen passage would be experiencing 
the decline in the community due to the rise in taxes and lack of resources. Bequist 
argues that local landowners became bankrupt and lost their land and in most cases 
Persians became the new landlords.'’ Some of the people of this passage could not pay 
their taxes, so they would eventually have to sell their own children into slavery.!® The 
individuals also addressed by this chosen passage would be experiencing a lack of 
security in the region due to the destruction of the wall surrounding the city, when 
“Babylon’s soldiers marched out of Jerusalem in 586 BC, and they left a desolate city 
behind them.”!” For those individuals addressed by this chosen passage, “the walls 


provided protection for the civilian population and government officials who would man 


‘* Bill T. Amold and Brent A Strawn, eds. The World Around the Old Testament: The People and 
Places of the Ancient Near East (Grand Rapids, MN: Baker Academic, 2016), 383. 


'° Arnold, and Strawn, The World Around the Old Testament, 40. 


'° John Berquist, Judaism in Persia's Shadow: A Social and Historical Approach (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press,1996), 106. 


'? Berquist, Judaism in Persia's Shadow, 106. 
'§ Berquist, Judaism in Persia's Shadow, 114. 


'? Brown, The Message of Nehemiah, 13. 
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the fort and carry out the administration of the province.” 2° All the other cities 
surrounding them had their protection, “but the city in the heartland of Judah, the 
religious center of the Jews, had nothing to protect it.”?! Davies argues that “A city 
without walls has no integrity, or structure; it is subject to the vagaries of any kind or 
fancy. Without walls, you are lost, as opposed to having some kind of internally derived 
sense of who you are to help you decide what you will and won’t do.”2? So, for the 
audience of the text, Nehemiah’s desire to rebuild the wall would resonate with a 
transitioning community looking for safety from the treat of foreigners. 

In the backdrop of this poor and declining economy, people looking for 
encouragement, and a desire for safety from the treat of foreigners, the author wrote this 
text to show an emphasis on the need for community. Eskenazi believes that “emphasis 
on community in this movement is conveyed through the particular characterization of 
Nehemiah and by demonstrating that the community accomplishes the central task of the 


section, namely building the wall.”?? 


Analysis of Nehemiah 2:17-18 
Nehemiah Defines the Problem (verse 17) 
In verse 17, Nehemiah began to share with the community the results of his 


findings during his assessment of the wall of Jerusalem in Nehemiah 2:11-16. Here he 


— aa 


*° Israel Finkelstein, "Hasmonean Realities Behind Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles: 
Archaeological and Historical Perspectives." Ancient Israel and Its Literature, Number 34, (Atlanta: SBL 
Press, 2018), 5. 


*! F.C. Fensham, The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 167. 
** Gordan F. Davies, Ezra and Nehemiah (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical, 1999), 94. 


?3 Eskenazi, In An Age of Prose, 79. 
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defined the current problem in the transitioning community, proposed a solution to the 


problem, and shared with the community why this solution is important. 


Stating the Problem to the Community (Nehemiah 2: 17a) 

Nehemiah opens up the conversation in this section of his memoir by stating to 
the community, “You see the trouble we are in.” He is trying to get the community living 
during this Persian occupation to connect with the trouble they see around them. 
Nehemiah uses the Hebrew word 787 (ra- G(h)), in this section of the passage, which is 
often translated to see, to look or to make judgments based on the perceptions. He uses 
that definition of 787 (rd- a(h)) so that the readers will begin to make judgments 
concerning their city based on their current perceptions. By using the plural form of this 
verb, Nehemiah is reminding the people that he is part of the community that is in ruins. 
The people of the community would understand Nehemiah’s passion through the 
previous statements in this memoir found in Nehemiah 2:3. In Nehemiah’s interactions 
with Artaxerxes I, Nehemiah states ‘I said to the king, “May the king live forever! Why 
_ Should my face not be sad, when the city, the place of my ancestors’ graves, lies waste, 
and its gates have been destroyed by fire?” ** The readers of these memoirs would be able 
to connect with the courageous nature of Nehemiah during this interaction with 
Artaxerxes. They would also notice his passion and commitment for the survival of a 


community that was part of his heritage and resting place of his ancestors. 


** The Holy Bible: New Revised Standard Version. (1989). (Ne 2:3). Nashville: Thomas Nelson 
Publishers. 
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In verse 17, Nehemiah uses the Hebrew word 77 (rd 4), which means something 
wicked or harmful, to describe the current status of the wall and the city. The usage of 
this word would resonate with the life of its readers where 77 (rd ‘d) was used to 
describe moments when God allowed disasters to take place as the result of being morally 
wrong. Nehemiah’s memoir is connecting the current destruction and unbuilt wall to the 


emotional needs of the people and their quest for identity and community. 


Proposing a Solution to the Problem (Nehemiah 2:17b) 

In the next section of the selected passage, Nehemiah proposed a solution to the 
problem of the walls in ruin. In verse 17, Nehemiah says 732 (ba-nd(h)), or “let us build”. 
Nehemiah suggests that the best way for the wall to no longer remain in ruin is by the 
community working together to rebuild the wall. By using the plural form of this verb, 
Nehemiah is reminding the readers of his memoir that his involvement to the project is 
connected to his desire to see his community protected. Nehemiah also used the plural 


form of this verb, to remind them that as a leader, he is invested to be part of the solution. 


Proposing the Importance of the Solution (Nehemiah 2:17c) 

In this section of the selected passage, Nehemiah shares in his memoir the reason 
why the wall must be fixed. Nehemiah says “so that we may no longer suffer disgrace”. 
Here Nehemiah uses the noun, 7599 (hér-pa(h)) to describe what emotions the community 
feels with the wall lying in ruin. 45799 (hér-pa(h)) means the state of dishonor, a low 


status, disgrace and contempt. In most instances it is used of reproaches against God’s 
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people.*> The people addressed by this memoir would understand what it feels like to live 
in disgrace with an unfinished wall. Without a completed wall they would be under 
constant threat of foreigners invading their community. Similar to the other portions of 
verse 17, Nehemiah writes this section in the plural form to remind the community that 
he also feels dishonored by the state of the wall. Again, Nehemiah is remining the people 
of the community that while he may work for the king, he is still connected to his 
historical community. The people hearing this memoir would affirm this connection by 


remembering the emotions they read in Nehemiah 2:3. 


Nehemiah Defines the Solution (Nehemiah 2:18) 

In verse 18, Nehemiah shared in his memoir those who supported the project of 
rebuilding the wall. He will then show how the community agrees and commits to the 
project. The readers of this memoir would have been encouraged to see that others 


support his initiative to assist in this transitioning community. 


Providing Supports for the Solution (Nehemiah 2:18 a & b) 

In this portion of the selected passage, Nehemiah introduces the theme of Divine 
Support to his memoir. Nehemiah says, “the hand of my God had been gracious upon 
me”. By using that phrase, Nehemiah is connecting to the divine history of the Jewish 


people that understood ‘The hand of God’, “as a place of salvation, refuge, and 


*° D. Mills, Blasphemy. In Lexham Theological Wordbook edited by D. Mangum, D. R. Brown, R. 
Klippenstein, & R. Hurst (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2014) 
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protection”.*° The people would understand that the ‘hand of God’ was who delivered 
them from under the power and rule of Pharaoh and the Egyptians. So, by Nehemiah 
saying 0°78 (°l6-him) was supporting this endeavor, the people would have felt 
encouraged to work with Nehemiah to move the city out of disgrace. It is through this 
divine connection that the people in this ruined community would understand that God 
desires for them experience salvation from their disgrace. 

This portion of the selected passage also includes Nehemiah reminding the 
people about the words “the king had spoken to me”. Those words of support from the 
king, took place in Nehemiah 2:6-8, when Nehemiah made his request to the king to 
rebuild the wall of Jerusalem. It was important for the people to hear that the king 
supported this effort because “the entire Persian political and imperial system was 
organized around the person of the king”.*’ They also understood that “the authority of 
the Great King was without limits”.?® So with this support from the Persian king, the 
people did not have to fear that their actions to restore their own community would 
offend the king. The community was already experiencing excess taxes and 
discrimination because they were not of Persian descent. With this assurance from 
Nehemiah, that the king was supporting rebuilding the wall, along with the reminder that 
o°7?x ( “ld-him) is directing this endeavor, the people were ready to respond to 


Nehemiah’s request. 


°° R. S. Hess, “Hand, Right Hand.” In Evangelical Dictionary of Biblical Theology, electronic 
edition (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1996), 32. 


*’ Bill T. Arnold and Brent A Strawn, eds., The World Around the Old Testament: The People and 
Places of the Ancient near East (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Academic, 2016), 383. 
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The Community Agrees to the Solution (Nehemiah 2:18c) 

The next portion of the selected passage introduces the voice of the community 
into the memoir. After the community heard the statement of the problem by Nehemiah, 
and that God and the king supported the project, the people respond by saying, “Let us 
start building”. 

Nehemiah uses the plural form of the verb, 01? (qiim) to describe the response of 
the community concerning the state of the wall of Jerusalem. In scripture, 037 (gim) can 
mean to stand up, to rise up, to establish and to confirm. It also implies that the response 
is a determined choice. In this selected passage, Nehemiah uses 017 (qgiim); to describe the 
united reaction the community experienced as a result of hearing his concerns. By using 
the plural form of this verb, Nehemiah is letting the reader know that everyone in the 
community decided to rise up and confirm their support of the project to rebuild. They 
understood the importance of the security of their community so that the “the sacred 
community needed to be isolated from the threat of foreigners.”?° The community’s 
unified desire to rebuild the wall also affirmed their commitment to no longer be in 


disgrace. 


*?'S. L. McKenzie, Introduction to the Historical Books: Strategies for Reading (Grand Rapids, 
MI: William. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2010), 158. 
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The Community Commits to the Solution (Nehemiah 2: 18d) 


In final section of this chosen passage, Nehemiah writes that the community has 
“committed themselves to the common good.” Nehemiah uses the verb p10 (hdzaq) 2°, to 
describe the people’s response to the work. 71m (hdzaq) is normally defined to mean to 
strengthen, to be strong, to be courageous and to fortify. However, in this context, it 
describes how strong the people are in support of the initiative to rebuild the wall of 
Jerusalem. They are willing to begin the repairs of the wall as soon as possible. In other 
sections of this memoir, this same word is used to describe the repairs of the wall. In 
Nehemiah 3, when he gives a detailed account of all those involved in the repairs, he uses 
this same word, 19 (/dzaq), to describe the work being done. With Nehemiah using the 
plural form of ?In (hdzaq), it not only speaks of the commitment to the task, but it also 
speaks of the unity of the community in getting the work done together. Nehemiah is 
showing the readers that the whole community supports the rebuilding of the wall. 

Also, in this final section of this chosen passage, Nehemiah says the people are 
committed to the common good. The people are committed to the 210 (#65) or welfare of 
the community. In Nehemiah’s memoir, he uses 210 (t6b) to describe what will be the 
result of rebuilding the wall. As discussed earlier, the benefit of rebuilding, the wall will 
be protect the people from foreigners and it will also “demonstrate that the God of Israel 


had finished punishing his people and now he was displaying his favor towards them.’ 


°°. S. Faro, "Strength", In Lexham Theological Wordbook edited by D. Mangum, D. R. Brown, R. 
Klippenstein, and R. Hurst. Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2014. 
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Conclusion 

Traditionally, people follow leaders who have a type of charisma, where the 
individual “seizes the task that is adequate for him and demands obedience and a 
following by virtue of his mission.”’? These charismatic leaders also “gains and 
maintains authority solely by proving his strength in life.” 3° In Nehemiah 2:17-18, this 
text demonstrates another side to effective leadership, where “leaders and followers are 
engaged in a common enterprise; they are dependent on each other, their fortunes rise and 
fall together, they share results of planned change together.”>4 For the church this 
understanding means that leadership and change will only work, when the leader and the 
community are working together. When the church and its leaders agree on the common 
good, according to this reading, the people will be committed to the good work. 

A close reading of the text also shows that Nehemiah was only effective in 
bringing change to the transitioning community because the community connected with 
the plea of Nehemiah and his desire to join them in the work. For the church, this text 
demonstrates that the community will become excited about change when they have an 
investment in the project. In this passage, the people were connected to the struggles of 
the community because they were part of the transitioning community. When the church 
recognizes that it must become part of the transitioning community, outside of Sunday 


mornings, they will begin to understand the specific needs of its surrounding community. 


°? Max Weber, "Max Weber on Charisma and Institution Building: Selected Papers", The Heritage 
of Sociology, edited by S. N Eisenstadt (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968), 20. 


°? Weber, Charisma and Institution Building, 22. 


** James MacGregor Burns, Leadership. Ist ed. (Cass Canfield Book. New York: Harper & Row, 
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By building a relationship with the local surrounding community, the people of the 
community will begin to trust the church and welcome them as a partner for change. 

From this close reading of the text, it was also discovered that the community was 
also eager to make a commitment to join in the work to rebuild the wall because of the 
partners with the project. Nehemiah assured the community that God and Artaxerxes I, 
supported the project of rebuilding the wall. The church cannot accomplish the great task 
of meeting the social needs of a community by operating in a silo. The text demonstrates 
that for the church and community to become excited about the work of change, there 
must be some level of partnerships doing the work inside the transitioning community. 
Partnerships can come from local congregations, local governments and other individuals 
who are willing to help lead change in the community. 

Another element this text demonstrates is safety from potential outside influences 
is a key to making change in a community. While Berquist believes that “the building of 
the wall enhanced the separation between the rich and the poor by creating a physical 
barrier between the urban elites and the countryside dwellers’*>, this wall was essential in 
the redevelopment and safety of the community. The community reading Nehemiah’s 
memoir understood that this reconstruction of the wall represented a sense of integrity 
and structure it was lacking when it was destroyed. This text also demonstrates that the 
church must provide the community with a sense of security before they support the 
work. 

This project proposes that the missing piece in the construction of the wall of 


safety and security in our churches and community is found in the development of 


3° Berquist, Judaism in Persia's Shadow, 114. 
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emerging leaders. Developing leaders who like Nehemiah will have a passion to build 
relationships, create new partnerships and build trust within the community. When the 
church empowers and trains new leaders from the missing generations in the church, the 
church and transitioning community will experience community investment, growth and 
security. 

By using this critical understanding of Nehemiah 2:17-18, the church can address 
the qualities of a good leader in transitioning communities. It is also important when we 
examine how to implement change in our churches and communities through partnership, 
community commitment and effective leadership. As our churches are trying to discover 
ways to build connections between the church and community experiencing transition, 
the church must look for emerging transformational leaders. Leaders who are supported 
by the local community and are empowered to reclaim the prophetic voice of the church. 
Biblically, the church has played an active role in transitioning communities and it’s time 


for the church to reclaim that voice. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Today, churches are trying to find creative ways to remain relevant to the current 
culture while remaining true to their mission. Some churches are struggling with 
declining membership, declining resources and are located in transitioning communities 
that do not have a perceived need for the local church. Our churches are even struggling 
with an identity crisis, where internally they no longer represent the hope they are called 
to represent. David Bosch, in his work Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in 
Theology of Mission, believes that “if the church is to impart to the world a message of 
hope and love, of faith, justice and peace, something of this should become visible, 
audible, and tangible in the church itself.”’ Our churches have lost that hope, the passion 
for justice and their prophetic voice, where they are called to help the community in 
which they are planted. 

Our churches are also combatting with ways to reach new generations so they can 
become active participants in the life of the church. Those new generations are important 
so that the redemptive story can continue. Stanley Grenz believes that “the believing 


community transmits from generation to generation and region to region the redemptive 
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story, which it recounts in word and deed.”” If those new generations are no longer 
present, who will continue to tell our stories? 

This researcher proposes that the solution to increasing the missing generation’s 
participation in church and the church’s desire to continue to be a prophetic voice in the 
community can be solved by carefully examining our stories from our past when we were 
faced with a similar transitional context. Then by sharing those stories with new 
emerging leaders from those missing generations in our church and community, we will 
be able to empower them to be the bridge between the church and the transitional 
community. 

National movements like The National Afro-American League, The Niagara 
Movement and The Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA) were birthed to address 
the needs of the community. Each of these movements’ passion was developed by leaders 


who knew that their communities needed change. 


The National Afro-American League (1887 — 1908) 

The National Afro-American League, founded in 1887, by a former slave T. 
Thomas Fortune, was birthed out of the need to speak against “lynching, 
disenfranchisement, and other Jim Crow Policies” ° that took place during the late 
nineteenth century. The goals of the National Afro-American League were to address the 


following Six Principal Grievances: 


—— 
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The suppression of the voting rights of the South; the universal and lamentable 
reign of lynch and mob law; the inequalities in the distribution of funds between 
whites and colored schools; the odious and demoralizing penitentiary system of 
the south, with its chain gangs, convict leases, and indiscriminate mixing of males 
and females; the tyranny practiced by Southern railroads, which denied equal 
rights to colored passengers and permitted white passengers to subject them to 
indignities and the denial of accommodations to Negroes in such places as hotels 
and theaters.* 


Fortune, who also was one of the “the leading black editors and journalist of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries”, used his role as the editor of his own 
newspaper, The Freeman, to work for the full citizenship and equality of black 
Americans. While he was considered to be the natural choice for leadership of the 
organization, the local chapters deemed him “too controversial a figure and was made 
secretary instead.” © Even while in that position, Fortune still believed that “the 
stronghold of the organization should be in the South, while in the North its principal 
function would be to arouse public opinion and to exert political pressure.” ? The National 
Afro American League “wavered between support for economic self-help and black 
capitalism, and insistence on protest, agitation, and militant action.’ 

AS an organization, The National Afro-American League did not emerge as major 


force in the community. In 1893, Fortune “announced that the League was defunct 
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because of lack of funds, lack of mass support, and lack of support from race leaders.” ? 
This disbandment of the organization caused Fortune to become “discouraged and 
disillusioned and he expressed the opinion that the attempt to organize the league had 
been premature.”!° The ideals and goals of The National Afro-American League did not 
die with the movement. According to Gates, in his work The African American Century, 
he stated “its goals would later be appropriated and realized by the Niagara Movement 


(1905) and ultimately by its successor, the NAACP.” !! 


The Niagara Movement (1905) 

Founded in 1905 by W.E.B. DuBois, The Niagara Movement was birthed to 
demand that “African Americans receive the full benefits of citizenship, including 
desegregation, equal voting rights, fair treatment of black workers, and protection from 
white violence.”!* W.E.B. DuBois sent a call to “a few selected persons for organized 
determination and aggressive action on the part of men who believe in Negro freedom 
and growth.”!» This initial meeting took place at the Erie Beach Hotel in Ontario, Canada 
and it included “29 other prominent African American intellectuals.”!4 With this 


movement, W.E.B Dubois believed that “in the higher education of a Talented Tenth who 
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through their knowledge of modern culture could guide the American Negro into a higher 


civilization.” '° Dubois stated that without educating the Talented Tenth of the 
community, “the Negro would have to accept white leadership, and that such leadership 
could not always be trusted to guide this group into self-realization and to its highest 
cultural possibilities.” 1® 

Even though this movement had a short life in the community, it “represented a 
major turning point in black activism and articulated a new vision of how blacks should 
pursue social and political equality.”!? When DuBois disbanded the movement in 1911, 
“he did so with the knowledge that by then another option existed for black activism, the 


NAACP.”!8 


The Young Men’s Christian Association (Y.M.C.A) 

The Y.M.C.A. was founded in London in 1844 by a group of twelve young 
merchants under the leadership of George Williams.!? The primary objective for the 
Y.M.C.A was the “building together of Christian young men and the leading to the savior 
of those who are ignorant of him.”*° While improving the spiritual conditions of young 


men, the Y.M.C.A launched prayer meetings as well as lectures in areas around London. 
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Americans first encountered the Y.M.C.A. during the 1851 World’s Fair in 


London.?! Then after returning the United States, some individuals “launched similar 
associations to address the moral hazards of the increase of single male newcomers to the 
growing cities.” *? The first Y.M.C.A in the United States “set a pattern of relationships 
with the churches that eventually, in its essentials, became universal in the country.””> S. 
Wirt Wiley in History of Y.M.C.A — Church Relations in the United States, believes 
“during the first fifteen years, the YMCA’s in the United States had taken “a leading part 
in an extraordinary nation-wide religious revival led by laymen.”** Doggett agrees with 
Wiley in that assessment about the value of the Y.M.C.A’s relationship with the church 
started by laymen. Doggett believes that “laymen have become a more important factor in 
the activities of the Church throughout America than any other land, and this is one of the 
chief causes for the greater success of the American Young Men’s Christian 
Associations.’”° 

In every city the Y.M.C.A supplemented what church were not able to provide 
themselves. They provided “facilities, fellowship, constructive activities, some religious 
education and training in lay service for the young men of the churches.”2° However, 


Carter G. Woodson in his book The History of The Negro Church, feels that the work 
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Y.M.C.A is not necessary in communities where the church is active. Woodson feels that 
the church has become” in many respects a social welfare agency itself, doing in several 
communities so much of this work that it has been unnecessary for the national agencies 
to invade some of their parishes with an intensive program.”*’ Woodson feels the church 


should be doing the work of the Y.M.C.A. 


The Civil Rights Movement 

During the Civil Rights Movement (1954-1968) it was the church more than any 
other institution that provided an escape from the harsh realities associated with 
domination.* The church provided an institutional setting where oppression could be 
openly discussed and resources could be developed to organize collective resistance.2° 
The black church was unique in that it was organized and developed by an oppressed 
group shut off from the institutional life of the larger society.*° 

During this movement, the black church became a prophetic community where its 
members were “personally and corporately engaged in some kind of service and/ or 
action which relates to improving the lives of human being.”! Dr. Martin L. King would 


say that it has always been the responsibility of the Church to broaden horizons, 
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challenge the status quo, and break the mores when necessary.*? King also believes it is 
not enough for the Church to be active in the ideological direction; it must also move out 
into the area of social action.*? This is in line with Jurgen Moltman who proposes that 
“the church should get involved in the world’s politics, criticizing political systems, and 
promoting freedom, peace and rights for humans as well as for the liberation is the 
affirmation of life.’’*4 

During the Civil Rights Movement, many organizations were positioned to 
respond to those questions of injustice that were plaguing our communities. Those 
organizations were able to partner with multiple generations to make a difference in our 
communities. They also were intentional in partnering with local churches because they 
believed that churches were the nerve centers of their denominations, simultaneously 
sending pulses of humanity running upward through the institutional hierarchy and 
generating cohesion and a sense of belonging among people in isolated neighborhoods 
and settlements whom the larger society shunned because of their race.2> Those 
organizations partnered with the church because they believed that it gave those 
movements continuity with its antecedents in the long standing religious traditions of the 


black people.*° 
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Morris Aldon in his book, The Origins of the Civil Rights Movement: Black 


Communities Organizing for Change, believes that the genius of these movements was 
their ability to unite community leaders by bringing them directly into leadership 
positions while simultaneously organizing the black masses.*” Those leaders were able to 
organize the masses because they were mass-based organizations that had grown directly 
out of a mass based institution, the black church.?° 

The Arkansas Community Organization for Reform Now (ACORN), The Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), The Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC), The National Association of Colored People (NAACP), The Urban 
League are a few organizations that were willing to partner with churches during the 
Civil Rights Movement. These organizations were birthed out of a need in the community 
and often partnered with churches and ministers to develop new leaders to bring change 
for the community. Each one of these movements, were only able to make a difference in 
the communities where they were located by developing new leaders who were invested 


in changing their communities. 


Arkansas Community Organization for Reform Now (ACORN) 


The Creation of The Organization 
Originally called the Arkansas Community Organization for Reform Now 


(ACORN) was founded by Wade Rathke in 1970, whose dream was to build an 
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organization that would significantly reduce poverty and strengthen America’s 
democratic process.*’ Rathke wanted ACORN to be a national, multiracial, 
neighborhood-based operation that would address a range of problems facing low- and 
moderate-income people.*° His vision was to see his organization address the question of 
who has the power to control what happens in a neighborhood, a city, a county or a 
state.*! 

Rathke’s initial method of gaining support for the organization came from going 
door to door in the South End neighborhood of Little Rock, Arkansas. He, along with 
Gary Delgado*’, from Brooklyn, New York canvased the neighborhood asking the 
residents what issues they faced living in the community. This method of assessing the 
community allowed them to discover the needs of the five low-income communities of 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Rathke, Delgado and other members of the community eventually 
received victory in that community’s effort to bring change through their campaign. 
While outsiders might have viewed this as a small victory, Rathke however believed that 
their first step is a staging area from which to mount larger campaigns that would attract 
people from other incomes. 

By 1975, news about ACORN’s victories moved outside of Little Rock an 
eventually spread throughout Arkansas and they also opened up chapters in Texas and 


South Dakota. The new chapters of ACORN followed Rathke’s model of building a 
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successful campaign. First, the ACORN organizer would analyze the demographics, 
politics, issues and leadership of the neighborhood, city and state. During this first stage 
they would also meet with community leaders in the neighborhoods. They would then 
develop a set of issues “° that were discovered while they knocked on every door in that 
community. ACORN’s goal was to knock on every door in the community over a six to 


eight-week period.” 


Leadership Development 

ACORN found its leaders for the movement by discovery and observation, 
watching leaders in meetings and while working within the group.4* ACORN trains its 
organizers to look for people with certain qualities and characteristics to become part of 
their leadership. They look for individuals who express their ideas plainly, take 
responsibility to mobilize others, and help to build the organization.*® Those leaders must 
possess technical skills, people skills, procedural skills, and judgment and strategy skills. 
While ACORN knows no one leader will contain all of those skills, they believe in 
collective leadership where leadership roles should be shared.47 ACORN also believes 
their leaders should learn by doing, with the support of the paid organizers, who mentor 


them with people skills and organizational skills.4® 
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Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) 


The Creation of the Organization 

The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) was founded during 
the weekend of April 15-17, 1960 on the campus of Shaw University in Raleigh, NC. 
With the assistance of Ella Baker, the director of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. The purpose of the organization was to give younger African Americans the 
opportunity for their voices to be heard during a time where many of them were forced to 
remain silent. On April 15, 1960, on the campus of Shaw University, Rev. Lawson was 
asked by Ella Baker to represent the voice of the movement. In his speech, Rev. Lawson 
shared with those participants of the conference that “we who are demonstrators are 
trying to raise what we cail the moral issue. That is, we are pointing to the viciousness of 
racial segregation and prejudice and calling it evil or sin.”4? Many of his ideas would help 
to push the movement forward in their understandings as an organization. 

During the beginning stages, SNCC was composed of students from Southern 
Black Colleges who came together to focus on the mobilization and empowerment of 
local blacks to force change in the status quo.°? They were committed to direct action 


protest and voter registration to break the hold of Southern racism.*! SNCC inherited a 
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doctrine of nonviolence as the center of a way of life from its parent organization, 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference.*? 

SNCC would come in the latter half of the 1960s to reject nonviolence, 
interracialism, even capitalism, and to call for radical reconstructing of society based on 
racial separatism and the creation of alternative institutions controlled by the poor and the 


powerless.>? 


Leadership Development for SNCC 

Unlike other organizations, the leaders agreed that the organization should be 
youth centered, and the adults attending would serve in an advisory capacity.** The 
leadership structure of the SNCC was highly decentralized and the workers in the field 
developed many of their initiatives. They had an ideological aversion to leadership, 
viewing it as a form of manipulation.°? However, in an organization of activists, they 
believed that “the successful organizer of action, not the man sitting at a desk receives 
respect and trust. The man who makes the immediate decisions about action, not the one 
who talks to the press, is best known to activist members.”°® So, they looked for leaders 


not for the flamboyance of their personalities but for their righteousness and above all 
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their courage.’ Many of the important leaders of SNCC were neither military nor 


evangelistic but were quiet and introspective, gentle and serious in demeanor.>® 


Partnership with SCLC Organization 

During the beginning stages, the Parent Organization of the SNCC was the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC). The SCLC supplied on the adult 
level, an ideological symbol to the student movement through its President Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr.°’ It also provided them with logistical and training support to the sit-ins 


based on a common commitment to a similar ideology that of nonviolent resistance.© 


Partnership with NAACP Organization 

Even though the national office of the National Association of the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) “opposed some facets of the Movement (SNCC), such as 
the idea of going to jail rather than accepting bail’’®!, they provided the movement with an 
“adult organizational shield over SNCC and the sit-ins during the first year’®?. Local 
branches of the NAACP supported SNCC financially and legally. They also hired a 


number of participants in the sit-in movement for its national and local staff. 
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Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 


The Creation of The SCLC 

The Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) as “an organization of 
black ministers born out of the Montgomery bus boycott, who initially emerged a strategy 
of nonviolent persuasion to dramatize the evils of discrimination.” Cornish Rogers 
believes that this organizations goal was “to agitate the evils of racism and oppression by 
deliberate appeals to the religious sensibilities of the nation.”© Rogers also believes that 
“jt is probably the most skillful group in the world in the use of nonviolent protest 
methods to achieve social change.”°° That strategy would then shift to an aggressive 
nonviolent coercion, designed to promote retaliatory violence, capture the attention of the 
media, rally national support for the movement, and thus bring pressure for federal 
intervention, including the passage of civil rights legislation.©” 

The SCLC was birthed out of the proliferation of nonviolent campaigns in other 
southern cities, and the specific plans of small groups of people who felt that the time 
was right for a regional assault on segregationist practices.°® There are some who believe 


that no single person can be identified as the one who initiated the process that led to the 
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formation of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference.®? However most of the 
writers list the founders of the SCLC as Bayard Rustin, Stanley Levison, Ella J. Baker, C. 
K. Steele and an inner circle of the MIA Leadership.’° The SCLC vision was to work 
towards the unification of blacks and white sympathizers around the central philosophy 


of nonviolent direct-action and Christian Faith.”! 


Leadership Development within the SCLC 

Within the organization, pastors and lay leaders were essential to the SCLC 
structure, since most of the community meetings and rallies sponsored by the SCLC and 
its affiliates resembled the revival.’”* Aldon Morris believes that without the church base, 
it is unlikely that Dr. King would have become a great organizer and symbol of an 
effective mass movement.’? The SCLC organization was also intentional while serving 


existing leadership, SCLC seeks to develop potential leaders.” 
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National Association of Colored People (NAACP) 


The Creation of The NAACP 

The National Association of Colored People (NAACP) was founded in 1909 and 
1910 by a “small group of black and white intellectuals vehemently opposed to the 
racism that confronted the black community.””° In January 1909 in the New York 
apartment of William English Walling’”°, The National Association for the Advancement 
of Color People was born. The initial meeting included Walling, a writer and socialist, 
Dr. Henry Moskowitz, a social worker for New York immigrants and Mary White 
Ovington, a socialist and a Unitarian. These three met to discuss the idea of creating a 
“national biracial organization of fair minded whites and intelligent blacks to help right 
the wrongs of the Negro.”’’’ Those individuals did not emerge from within the black 
community, nor were the black masses involved in shaping the organization at the 
outset.’”* However they all met specifically to fight for equal rights for black Americans.” 
Mary Ovington pointed out that the initial meetings included “one who was a descendant 
of an old-time abolitionist, the second a Jew, and the third a Southerner’®°. It wasn’t until 


they invited Bishop Alexander Walters of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
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and Reverend William Henry Brooks of St. Mark’s Methodist Church of New York that 


the organization finally became a biracial organization. 


Leadership Development within The NAACP 

From the beginning the NAACP was highly centralized and the national body 
maintained control over branches and membership.®! Where the local branch’s policies 
were under the control of the parent organization.2* However some of the leaders who 
were ministers, they wanted to run the NAACP branch like a black church where the 
minister was all powerful.*’ As the spectrum of civil rights organizations and approached 
broadened, the NAACP came to be regarded by young demonstrators as too cautious and 


old-fashioned in its approach and too firmly middle class in its constituency.* 


Urban League 


The Creation of the Urban League 

Since its founding in 1910, the Urban League had been a social service agency 
dedicated to advancing the economic and social conditions of blacks in cities.®° It was 
birthed to address the problems that were created when southerners began to migrate to 


New York for better living. The Urban League’s mission was to provide migrants both 
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moral guidance and assistance in acquiring decent homes and jobs.®° They also attempted 
to address issues of crime, delinquency, unemployment, overcrowded housing, and even 
race riots by facilitating black migrants’ adjustment to the city.°” 

As time moved on, Whitney Young the leader of the National Urban League felt 
that marching was not the only solution. He believed that the “the basic problems facing 
blacks would remain after the marchers left, and the Urban League would deal with them 
by providing job training and health, welfare, housing, and educational services.”®® 

“The founding of the National Urban League laid the groundwork for a national 
effort in which the problems of the Negro, city by city could be systematically studied 


and dealt with’? 


Conclusion 
During the Civil Rights Movement, the church played an active role for the voice 
of the community. Community Movements and local organizations partnered with the 
church because of their voice for the voiceless. Today, the question becomes has the 
church become silent. Has the church loss its original purpose as a church that is the light 
of the community? William Montgomery believes that people attend church because of a 


social responsibility, and they sometimes seemed more concerned about how people 
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behaved in church than about the theological or spiritual content of the service.°° Has the 
church forgotten that they are called to interpret their existence in community as the 
location in time and space of their responsibility to God for human society and for other 
persons.*! 

Dr. King believes that “it is not enough for the Church to be active in the 
ideological direction; it must also move out into the area of social action.”°? One way for 
the church to continue to be the voice for the community is by actively involving young 
adults in that mission. By reaching out to those generations that are currently missing 
from our congregations and empowering them to serve in those areas of social action, the 
church will no longer remain silent. There is a need to train new leaders for this great 
task. Leaders who are willing to partner with other like-minded organizations to build up 
the communities where our churches are planted. 

During the Civil Rights Movement, those classified as the Silent Generation 
(Born 1925 — 1945) and some Baby Boomers (born 1946 — 1964) led the way to bring 
change in our communities and churches. It’s now time for those two generations to 
prepare the new leaders in Generation X (Born 1965 — 1980), Millennials (Born 1981 — 
1997) and some Post — Millennials (Born after 1997) to take up the mantle and have a 
prophetic voice so that our churches and communities can address those needs in our 


current. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The church is in a state of decline. In this current culture of entrepreneurship, 
there are some who believe that there is a decline in church membership because the 
church “is not giving the customer what it wants; nobody’s buying what the church is 
selling.”' There are others who believe that the church is declining because “the modern 
religions of Christendom and Judaism have met the encounter within the large city, and 
they seem to have ‘run out of steam’.”” While others believe that people are falling away 
from established churches “because Churches have less grip on people; given the social 
conditions of post-modernity, people find the church unnecessary for living; because 
people are more highly educated, they resent sitting passively in Church being preached 
to.” 

There is even a view that there is not a need for church because “God is seen as 
working directly in the world, outside the formal structure of the church, and 


accomplishing his purpose even through persons and institutions that are not avowedly 


' Michael Jinkins, The Church Faces Death: Ecclesiology in a Post-Modern Context (New York: 
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Christian, resulting in part in an altered conception of the nature and means of 
salvation.” In a recent study done by The Barna Research group, it discovered that: 

Millennials who are opting out of church cite three factors with equal weight in 

their decision: 35% cite the church’s irrelevance, hypocrisy, and the moral 

failures of its leaders as reasons to check out of church altogether. In addition, two 
out of 10 unchurched Millennials say they feel God is missing in church, and one 

out of 10 senses that legitimate doubt is prohibited, starting at the front door. ° 
If the Millennial generation and those after them continue opting out of the current 
church, what will happen to the church in the future? Will the lack of these generations in 
the life of the local church cause the church to die? What will be the future state of the 
church? 

Often when churches are faced with declining situations, they struggle to find 
solutions to address the change that is needed for them to survive. Thom Rainer in his 
book, The Autopsy of the Deceased Church says: 

It is rare for a long-term church member to see erosion in his or her church. 

Growth may come rapidly, but decline is usually slow, imperceptibly slow. This 

slow erosion is the worst type of decline for churches, because the members have 

no sense of urgency to change. They see the church on a regular basis; they don’t 
see the gradual decline that is taking place before their eyes.° 

Right before the church’s eyes we are faced with a declining and dying 


community. In this community, as described by Art Gallaher in his work The Dying 


Community, the decline in the church membership and participation can be manifested in 
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several ways: “the outright closing of a church, interdenominational consolidation in 
order to provide enough attendance, and the resort to itinerant or less than full-time 
ministers.””’ 

In times past when the church was faced with similar issues it survived. The 
supernatural nature of the church has enabled it to survive severe persecution, heresy, 
poverty, and prosperity.* The solution to declining membership and lack of involvement 
from other generations is connected into the church community rediscovery of its 
ecclesiology and missiology. This project will look at the theological themes of 
ecclesiology and missiology and how those themes relate to creating a vibrant culture in 
the church where young adults through leadership development will become active in the 


life of the church and transitional communities. 


What is Ecclesiology? 

William Gregg in his article, What is Ecclesiology?, defines ecclesiology as the 
“theological discipline, within the faith, that reflects on and expresses the meaning, 
purpose, roles, and functions of the Church in the best, clearest language possible.” ° He 
believes that ecclesiology is the “prayerful reflection, within the faith, on what the 


Church is and what the Church does.”!° According to the Encyclopedia of Christian 
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Theology, Ecclesiology is also “the theological arena in which the church considers itself, 
the point of convergence of systematic, historical and practical research, which it 
develops and expresses to today’s community of believers, who live and confess their 
faith in diverse cultural and sociological context.”!! 

Ecclesiology is the disciplined, theological thinking about the Church - what it 
was/is, who we were/are, what we/it did/does - precisely as Church.!2 Where the church, 
as defined by Karl Barth will be “ (1) a community instituted by God himself, (2) a 
community of faith and obedience, (3) a community of faith and obedience which live 
from God’s word.”!? 

This understanding of the nature of the church, as Darell Guder says “must be 
developed out of the mission of God as the One who calls and empowers his people to be 
the sign, foretaste and instrument of God’s new order under the lordship of Christ.””!4 
Thus, ecclesiology articulates the theological core of the Church, out of which emerges 
its life and work as institution, as community, as Body of Christ.'> It includes, “not only 


the church proper (its nature, origin, mission, membership, order or polity, worship, and 


'' Encyclopedia of Christian Theology, Vol. 1, A — F, edited by Jean-Yves Lacoste (New York: 
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unity) but also ministry (general and ordained), the ordinances/sacraments (baptism, the 


Lord’s Supper), and the church’s relation to government and society.”!® 


Ecclesiology and Community 

The role the local church plays in the transitioning community where it is located 
depends on the church’s understanding of its Ecclesiology. In Theology for the 
Community, Stanley Grenz believes that the church is “the visible fellowship of believers 
gathered in a specific location, the local church is the most concrete expression of the 
covenanting people.”!’ The Church is neither a building nor an organization, rather “a 
people who see themselves as standing in relation to the God who saves them and to each 
other as those who share in this salvation”.!® This believing community transmits from 
generation to generation and region to region the redemptive story, which it recounts in 
word and deed.'” As they share from generation to generation, Grenz also believes the 
church becomes “a community of memory and hope.””° However the hope does not only 
remain inside the church. Grenz proposes that the church should be a prophetic 
community, where, “living as a community carries with it a prophetic dimension. Insofar 
as we model community, our presence bears prophetic witness to the world. It issues an 


implicit call to society to measure itself against divine reign under which it too must 
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stand against with it will be judges.”?!This prophetic aspect of the church also calls the 


church to be one of social action. Where, the involvement of the church in social action is 
crucial regardless of its relationship to evangelism.” 

German Reformed theologian, Jurgen Moltmann would agree with Grenz. 
Moltman believes that “if the church is the Church of Christ and has hope in the coming 
kingdom, it has to anticipate that by helping to improve the world, which is part of the 
coming kingdom.”*? He also believes that the church should get involved in the world’s 
politics, criticizing political systems, and promoting freedom, peace and rights for 
humans as well as for the liberation is the affirmation of life.24 In his work, The Church 
in the Power of the Spirit: A Contribution to Messianic Ecclesiology, Moltmann states 
that “the church cannot understand itself simply from itself alone. It can only comprehend 
its missions and its meaning, its roles and its function in relation to others.”25 

So, the church as it relates to the community, “in which it is set and which it takes 
into account in attempting to interpret the sign of the times.” 2° When the church becomes 
more involved in social and political activities through its member’s engagement in 


society; theology takes on new direction.?’ 
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Karl Barth would add to this conversation about Ecclesiology and Community by 
saying that “the true community of Jesus Christ is the community which God has sent out 
in to the world in and with its foundation.”?® Where the church is called a community 
instituted by God himself, a community of faith and obedience, a community of faith and 
obedience which live from God’s word.”? Like Moltmann and Grenz, Barth believes that 
the church should not keep its community of hope to themselves. Barth believes that 
while the church is “called out of the world, the community is genuinely call into it.”2° In 


Barth’s Doctrine of Reconciliation, he states: 


The Christian Community is not sent into the world haphazardly or at random, but 
with a very definite task. It does not exist before its task and later acquire it. Nor 
does it exist apart from it, so that there can be no question whether or not it might 
have or execute it. It exists for the world.*! 


From his letters from a Nazi Prison, Dietrich Bonhoeffer would also agree with Barth as 
it relates to the church’s role in the community. He wrote: 


The church is the church only when it exists for others. To make a start, it should 
give away all its property to those in need. The clergy must live solely on the free- 
will offerings of their congregations, or possibly engage in some secular calling. 
The Church must share in the secular problems of ordinary human life, not 
dominating, but helping and serving.*? 
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Bonhoeffer believes that the church must be active in its community. The 
church’s impact on a mature world will be supremely the leaven of mature Christians 
lives permeating the life of the world.*? He believes that the church must have “the 
courage to live in the world like anyone else, taking its place humbly alongside its secular 
neighbors who cheerfully make their own way without special assistance.”** Bonhoeffer 
also believe that “the church must make a convincing and quite concrete public 
demonstration that it exist only for humanity.’*> For Bonhoeffer, the public church is the 
servant church, scattered through individual Christians participating fully in the life of the 


world.*° 


Ecclesiology and The Church Now 
So, what is happening in our churches today? Churches are moving away from its 
historical role in the community. This disconnect from the community is leading to the 
death of the church. Michael Jinkins in his work, The Church Faces Death: Ecclesiology 
in a Post-Modern Context, states: 


If the people do not connect, for whatever reason, with the mission and message 
of a particular church, they are unlikely to affiliate with it; if fewer and fewer 
people connect and affiliate with its message and community over a period of 
time, a church will decrease in membership as the ravages of circumstance and 
actual tables eat away at the congregational rolls.?’ 
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Karl Rahner, A Jesuit Theologian believes that this disconnect from the 
community happens because “Christians had become so afraid of failure that Christianity 
might even disappear from the world, that they had ceased to be involved in the world.” 38 
He also states that “the world appears in its daily business to ignore us and to regard 
Christianity as something that has become museum material from the much-cited past of 
the West, something that serves dreams and plans for world improvement of childish 
romantics and restoration politicians.”°? He stressed that engaging the world was part of 
the vocations of the church in every age.*° 

This disconnect from engaging the community, has caused the church to lose the 
community where it is located. Dan Dobson in his chapter in the book, Will the Church 
Lose the City?, believes that “to a large extent the church has already lost the city in the 
sense of its being relevant or dynamic as an instrument of moral reform in the lives of 
modern urbanites.”*' Dobson also states that when a church loses the community where 
they are located, “there was little they had to offer that had the redemptive and 
regenerative features of a new and fresh ideological orientation that would give lives of 
urbanites who are caught in the throes of social disorganization meaning and structure 


and purpose.” *? In the eyes of the community, according to Rahner, “the church often 
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gave the impression of running behind, and in a sourly critical way, the progress of 


humanity.” * 


Ecclesiology and Moving The Church Forward 

Darrell Guder says that “we find ourselves as heirs of Christendom in a radically 
changed territory, the Western mission filed, which by any standards is one the world’s 
most difficult and complex arenas for Christian witness.’*4 In this radically changed 
territory, Cornelis van der Kooi and Gijsbert van den Brink, believes that “when hearing 
the word ‘church’, many people think of an institutional building, an organization with a 
particular hierarchy, church services, rules and rituals.*> People have become so disgusted 
with the institutional church that newer groups prefer not to use the label but rather call 
themselves a community. *° 

The disgust and radically changed territory can lead to death in the church 
community, however there is hope. Jinkins says that “wherever the church has faced 
death, the church has not faced death as those who have no hope, and it has not faced 
death as though death were only a thief who must wrest life from an unyielding grip.” 


He believes that when the church faces death “it encounters a critical moment when it 
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may know the power of resurrection.”** South African Missiologist Theologian, David 
Bosch agrees with Jinkins because he believes that “the Christian community and its faith 
was so different from anything known in the ancient world that it often made no sense to 
others.”*? What Christians were and did simply fell outside of the frame of reference of 
many philosophers of the period.°? And according to Guder, “if our concern is faithful 
witness to the gospel, then our doctrine of the church must be built upon and expound the 


mission for which the church is called, formed and sent, according to the biblical 


witness.’>! 


David Bosch in his work, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of 


Mission, gives the church a clue to experiencing the power of the resurrection as it relates 


to declining and dead churches. Bosch says: 


The missional dimension of a local church’s life manifest itself, among other 
ways, when it is truly a worshipping community; it is able to welcome outsiders 
and make them feel at home; it is a church in which the pastor does not have the 
monopoly and the members are not merely objects of pastoral care; its members 
are equipped for their calling in society; it is structurally pliable and innovative; 
and it does not defend the privileges of a select group.” 


This missional church, “evokes intentional, that is direct involvement in society; it 


actually moves beyond the walls of the church and engages in missionary points of 


Sa 
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concentration such as evangelism and work for justice and peace.’*> According to Bosch, 
“mission is thereby seen as a movement from God to the world; the church is viewed as 


an instrument for that mission.”>4 


Ecclesiology and Missiology 

Giuseppe Buono, in his work Missiology: Theology and Praxis, believes that 
missiology “presents itself as a specialized discipline of theology, therefore bringing into 
focus the typical aspect of the fundamentally missionary nature and of the corresponding 
role of the Church in the world.” °> Where, “mission pushes the Church towards the 
necessary changes so that man of every time, culture and race allows himself to be 
reached by the liberating proclamation of God’s gospel, which is Jesus Christ.”°® Buono 
also believes that “the theology of mission and the theology of the Church, missiology 
and ecclesiology, are therefore inseparable. As to why mission exists one has to always 
answer back with why the Church exist, the reason for faith.”°’ Grenz would agree with 
Buono because he feels the “our presence in the world as community also carries with it 


an implicit personal evangelistic component.’*® 
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Resurrecting The Church 


In order for the church to experience the power of the resurrection for its dead and 
declining church, “the church must understand this new mode of expression, become a 
part of it, and equip its members even in the midst of training to relate to the person for 
whom actions speak loudly and words matter little.”>? 

According to Guder, the church must remember that “God calls a people into 
discipleship formation by Jesus, in order to send it out as an apostolic community, so that 
each of its members can be an apostolic witness with that flame for the Spirit ignited on 
every head.”©° The church must also remember “the community will grow in its 
understanding of how its corporate public witness must be practiced and at the same time, 
how each member will lead his and her life as an apostolic missionary in the daily 
neighborliness of witness to Jesus Christ.’° 

According to Cully and Harper in their work, Will the Church Lose the City?, “all 
churches must become community-oriented, person -oriented, healing-oriented, and not 
primarily book-oriented.”®” They must also establish a rapport with its community. “That 
means speaking the language which the community speaks” since “the language of the 
city today is a different language from the language which the church has traditionally 


used,’ 
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Moltman would say the church needs to “reaffirm that it is caring for people” and 
“adapt to people’s various needs.” However, Moltman also feels that “in responding to 
people’s needs, the church’s pastoral functions are becoming specialized, and specialized 
pastorates are grouping together.”®* He also feels that “Priest and pastors will never be 
able to meet the needs of each parishioner. Therefore, it is better if the parishioners are 
the actors in the Church and see that their needs and the needs of others are addressed.’ 

Harper and Metzger in their work Exploring Ecclesiology: An Evangelical and 
Ecumenical Introduction, would remind us during this desire to resurrect our declining 
and dead church, that “sometimes being missional will also require of us as God’s temple 
community that we reappraise our priorities. We cannot allow our rightful concern for 
protecting our families and preserving church facilities to keep us from reaching out and 
welcoming those who do not belong to our target audiences.’ Harper and Metzger 
would also say: 

Missional Church signifies that bearing witness is constitutive or reflective of the 

church’s being or identity and as a result, its entire purpose and activity. The 

church’s being is not static but dynamic, as it is driven by God into the world. The 


church’s missional being results from its union by faith with the God of triune 
Love, whose loving being is communal and commissional.® 
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It's our responsibility as a community of believers to be part of the community where we 
are located. The mission can be fulfilled only if the laity of the congregation take charge 


of their own community and feel responsible for it.% 


Conclusion 

In Christian Theology, Millard Erickson writes that “what the church is to be 
emerges inductively from its engagement with what is — the condition of the world and 
the problems within it shape what the church is to be.” © He feels that this is “part of the 
shift from a preoccupation with the otherworldly, the unseen realm of reality, to the 
worldly, the observable realm.” ’° He also feels that much of “modern theology is less 
interested in the essence of the church, what it ‘really is’ or ‘ought to be’, than in its 
embodiment, what it concretely is or dynamically is becoming.” 7! 

Our community needs to be reconnected to a relevant community of hope and 
trust where they can experience love and justice. They need to experience a true familial 
community “where the strong and the weak, the healthy and the diseased, the young and 
the old, the wise and the simple live.”’”? They need to experience a prophetic community, 


where they can “express itself through social witness, social service and social change.” 73 
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The church is still the biblical community the world needs even if the world feels 
the church is no longer relevant. The church even though statistics say it is in decline and 
new generations are not attending, the church still has the power to experience the 
resurrection. However, for the church to experience the resurrection, they must be willing 
to change. “Where change is not only an opportunity for the church, it is also a test for 
the church. Change forces a continual evaluation of what is essential and what is not.” 4 

According to Leslie Newbigin, this change will only happen “when local 
congregations renounce an introverted concern for their own life, and recognize that they 
exist for the sake of those who are not members, as sign, instrument, and foretaste of 
God’s redeeming grace for the whole life of society.”’> This change will only happen 
when the church reclaims its understanding of ecclesiology and missiology. Leith 
Anderson, in Dying for Change says that “in order to deal with the consumer mentality of 
our day, which feel little need for understanding such theology, prophetic voices must 
continually call the church back to being the church as defined in Scripture.” ”° 

This project proposes that the key for the church to reclaim its prophetic voice is 
by training emerging leaders to carefully examine the role of the church as defined by the 
scriptures. Then when the emerging leaders understand the biblical role of the church, 
they will be able to lead the initiative to build the bridge between the church and 
community. When those emerging leaders from the missing generations become active in 
the life, mission and vision of the church, their involvement will cause the church to 
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experience a revitalization in attendance, a revitalization in participation and a 
revitalization in the church’s desire to redefine its mission to the transitioning community 
where it is located. 

The church is a place that “offers people a new context of meaning and invites 
them to connect their personal aspirations with the community of those who seek to 
embody God’s own purposes.”’” By empowering emerging leaders to lead the way in 
connecting the church with the transitioning community, they will become the bridge that 


the church needs to reclaim their prophetic voice. 


"’ Stanley J. Grenz, Theology for the Community of God (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Urban communities are faced with rising taxes, low paying jobs, lack of 
affordable housing, lack of good education and a lack of access to healthy food options, 
our communities are experiencing decline. When the community is in a state of decline, it 
effects community development, proper resources and it even effects our local churches. 
Art Gallaher, in his work The Dying Community, states that “if these needs cannot be met 
in a specific case, the psychological sense of community diminishes and a community 
begins to die.”' He also believes that “the real tragedy of minorities in dying 
communities is that they may well have no escape , and be bound to a fate of poverty and 
social disadvantage through a lack of community development effort.’ 

James MacGregor Burns, American historian and political scientist believes “at 
every stage, there will be the need for creative responses to changes in conditions, there 
will be a need, that is for leadership.”* He believes that leaders are birthed out of conflict 


and “out of conflict new purposes are fashioned, new goals set, new procedures and 
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institutions are established.”* Right now our communities are ripe for emerging leaders 
that can address the social needs of our transitioning community. Those emerging leaders 
will help to establish those new purposes, new goals, new procedures and new 
institutions to help revitalize our community. 

When there is a necessity to address social needs in the community, the church 
and community have worked from two different models. In the past, the church has used 
church planting, developing faith-based community development corporations and 
developing parachurch organizations to develop new leaders and bring renewal to the 
church and community. While the community, has relied on sociologist and leadership 
development theories and practices to address the social needs of their community. 

One of the assumptions of this project is the church and community should be 
able to partner together with other organizations who can help develop those new 
emerging leaders to address the needs of the relationship between the church and 
community. Those emerging leaders, while developing community will help their local 
community understand the community’s process of growth, maturity and decline and lead 


them to renewal. 


Church Planting 
One of the models the church uses to address the disconnect with the community 


is by planting churches in new communities outside of their current church. Ed Stetzer 


* James Macgregor Burns, Leadership. Ist ed. (Cass Canfield Book. New York: Harper & Row, 
1978), 441. 
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and Warren Bird, in their book Viral Churches: Helping Church Planters Become 


Movement Makers, states: 
We believe church planting is the best way to take the church to the people it 
needs to serve. We believe new churches are the best platform for followers of 
Jesus to live as salt, light, and doers of good deeds in our communities, to 
demonstrate love in practical ways, and to intentionally make more disciples of 
Jesus Christ.> 
Stetzer and Bird, believe that church planting is the way for the church to “remain 
focused outward and in tune with their communities, which helps explain their higher rate 
of conversions and baptisms.” They also believe that “Denominations often started a new 
church to service ‘their’ people who had moved to gentrified downtowns or growing 
suburbs.” ° However, with the current model of church planting it allows those who are 


the church planter to “have advantage of being at the front end of their life cycle, not yet 


struggling with mission drift.” ’ 


They also believe that training for new leaders should include: 
¢ Boot Camps — Which is a concentrated, intensive training experience for church 
planting leaders that last two to four days. 
¢ Turbos Training - A concentrated two day experience where church planning 


leaders receive a substantial amount of content, interspersed with small-group 


° Ed Stetzer and Warren Bird, Viral Churches: Helping Church Planters Become Movement 
Makers. (John Wiley & Sons, 2010), 12. 


® Stetzer and Bird, Viral Churches, 24. 


’ Stetzer and Bird, Viral Churches, 25. 
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process and interaction. The strength of this system is its emphasis on missional 
ecclesiology. ® 

e Training Classes — Where training is spread over several weeks or several months 
in order for there to be better assimilation and integration of learning. 

e Internships or Apprenticeships — Where the trainees are onsite for an extended 
period of time so that the trainees can experience the culture of the mother church 

while receiving practical experience. ° 

¢ Residency — Very similar to the internship or apprenticeship approach, but in a 
residency the trainees generally receive a full-time salary and are treated more as 
an extension of the mother church’s professional staff. !° 

Each one of these training modules help develop the leader and prepare them to plant 
churches. 

The question becomes, does this model of ministry disregard the work of the local 
church already established and planted in a local community? Also, will this model of 
ministry exclude those who are currently living in the community from being part of the 
planting process? 

Stanley Grentz understands that “our presence in the world as community also 
carries with it an implicit personal evangelistic component.””!! However, he believes that 


“the involvement of the church in social action is crucial regardless of its relationship to 


® Stetzer and Bird, Viral Churches, 88. 
” Stetzer and Bird, Viral Churches, 91. 
'° Stetzer and Bird, Viral Churches, 92. 
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evangelism.”!? So while he would support this method of ministry in the form of church 
planting as a model of ministry to reconnect to the church. He would challenge this new 


community to also to do more for the community by taking social action. 


Community Development Corporations (CDCs) 

Another mode] the church uses to reestablish its connection with the community 
is through the development of Community Development Corporations (CDCs). In the 
past, when the urban community was faced with unmet needs, the African - American 
Church stepped in to help meet those unmet needs in their community. Sherri Wallace in 
her article Social Capital and African American Church Leadership, believes that “The 
black church knows the power of civic engagement by experience, for its experience in 
the political economy grew out of unmet needs that included not only spiritual but also 
physical, social psychological and economic demands.”!2 

The church partnering with the community stepped in and formed Community 
Development Corporations (CDCs). Those CDCs were intended to play a pivotal role in 
leveling racial hierarchies in urban communities and expanding grassroots control in 
black neighborhoods.'* CDCs came about because of structural inequality in society, a 
lack of institutional remedies to address deprivation in urban black neighborhoods, and 


limited access to mainstream institutions due to racial discrimination.'5 Wallace also 


'* Grenz, Theology for the Community of God, 507. 


'* Robert Mark Silverman, Community-Based Organizations: The Intersection of Social Capital 
and Local Context in Contemporary Urban Society (Detroit, MI: Wayne State University Press, 2004), 153. 


'* Silverman, Community-Based Organizations, 130. 


'° Silverman, Community-Based Organizations, 130. 
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believes that today “most faith-based community economic development groups today 
are engaged in traditional areas of housing development, crime prevention, education, job 
creation through workforce/entrepreneurial training, economic development through 
small business incubators, cooperatives and commercial franchises.”!® William Peterman 
in his work Neighborhood Planning and Community-Based Development: The Potential 
and Limits of Grassroots Action, agrees that “CDCs first appeared in the 1960s as an 
outgrowth of the civil rights movement. They were business-oriented response to the 
devastation of central-city neighborhoods cause by urban renewal and then by the urban 
disorders of the 1960s.”!” 

These CDCs which contain elements of both community organizing and 
economic and physical development, represent another organizational approach to 
neighborhood control and empowerment.!® Peterman believes that CDCs “were a 
mechanism for bringing about restoration through self-help.”!? However Peterman also 
believes that while CDCs were intended to help communities through restoration and 
empowerment, they often failed at their job. Peterman believes that “many CDCs have 
been unable to bring about the hoped revitalization in the neighborhoods in which they 
are located.”*° They could not revitalize their communities because they had “difficulty 


attracting moderate-income households to the rental units they produce because the 


'© Silverman, Community-Based Organizations, 153. 


'7 William Peterman, Neighborhood Planning and Community-Based Development: The Potential 
and Limits of Grassroots Action. 1st ed. Cities & Planning Series (Thousand Oaks: Sage Publications, 
2000), 47. 
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neighborhoods often are plagued by serious social issues such as crime, drugs and 
violence.”*! Randy Stoecker would also that CDCs of today have also lost their focus “by 
focusing too narrowly on bricks and mortar, they have abandoned the social aspects of 
neighborhood development.’ 

During the time when Faith Based Community Development Corporations were 
active in many urban communities, the churches involved with them understood their role 
as a prophetic community. They understood that “service is a willing, working, and doing 
in which a person acts not according to his own purposes or plans but with a view to the 
purpose of another person and according to the need, disposition, and direction of 
others.”*? Churches who partner with Community Development Corporations to help 
reconnect with the community and help to meet the needs in the community is fulfilling 
its role as a prophetic community. 

However if the church is only viewed as a social movement, Dan Dobson in his 
work in Will the Church Lose the City?, argues that “it has lost much of its dynamic or 
force.”** Dobson states: 

The reason they have failed, or at least succeeded so little, is that in this secular, 

materialistic society, they had nothing to offer except service. There was little 

they had to offer that had the redemptive and regenerative features of a new and 


fresh ideological orientation that would give lives of urbanites who are caught in 
the throes of social disorganization meaning and structure and purpose.” 


*! Peterman, Neighborhood Planning and Community-Based Development, 51. 
*2 Peterman, Neighborhood Planning and Community-Based Development, 52. 


*3 Karl Barth, Evangelical Theology: An Introduction. [1St ed.] ed. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1963), 184. 
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Parachurch Organizations 
The Dictionary of Christianity in America defines Parachurch as “voluntary, not-for- 
profit associations of Christians working outside denominational control to achieve some 
Specific ministry or social service”*°. These parachurch organizations also allowed 
“dynamic leaders freedom to rally followers and finances without the burden of 
denominational oversight and constraints”.*”? Wesley Wilmer, in his work The 
Prospering Parachurch, believes that there are four litmus test an organization must past 
to be considered a parachurch: 

Test 1: Is the group organized as a nonprofit? 

Test 2: Does the group have a Christian mission statement? 

Test 3: Is the group independent of traditional church structure? 

Test 4: Does the group work at one or more specific ministries or services?2° 
Wilmer believes that the parachurch is made up of “organizations that are not part of the 
traditional, organized church, yet are engaged in churchlike activities.”2° 

One of those parachurch organization that is engaged in churchlike activities is 
the Christian Community Development Association (CCDA). John M. Perkins, one of 
the co-founders of the Christian Community Development Association believes, 

There is only one group of people in society who can overcome these obstacles. 

God’s people have solutions that are qualitatively different from any other 


approach to the poor. The best that God’s people have to offer is relationships 
with the poor that reflect the kind of careful, quality attention we have in our own 


*° Robert Dean Linder, Daniel G. Reid, Bruce Leon Shelley, and Harry S. Stout, Dictionary of 
Christianity in America. (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1991), 863. 
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families. This is the high quality of relationships offered by a people seeking to 


“love their neighbor as they love themselves.*° 

Perkins believes that God’s people are the ones that can offer hope and renewal to 
the community. This hope is offered through CCDA’s three Rs of community 
development. They believe in Relocation, Reconciliation and Redistribution. According 
to CCDA, relocation is defined as moving into a needy community so that its needs 
become our own needs. *' Reconciliation is defined as the love and forgiveness of the 
gospel reconcile us to God and to each other across all racial, cultural, social, and 
economic barriers. ** The final R, redistribution means Christ calls us to share with those 
in need. Where, according to Perkins, “this means redistribution of more than our goods; 
it means a sharing of our skills, technology, and educational resources in a way that 
empowers people to break out of the cycle of poverty.’’*? Perkins feels that the church, 
“as the agent of Jesus, should be a community in which pain and suffering can be brought 


to rest.” 34 


°° John M. Perkins, Beyond Charity: The Call to Christian Community Development (Baker 
Publishing Group, 1993), 28. 
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What is Sociology? 


Currently in society when faced with developing a solution to the social needs of 
a transitioning community, those who are specialist in the disciple of sociology and 
leadership development are called to find solutions. 

According to German Sociologist Max Weber, “Sociology is a science which 
attempts the interpretive understanding of social action in order thereby to arrive at a 
causal explanation of its course and effects.” 3° Bonhoeffer would define sociology as the 
“study of the structure of empirical communities.”>° Where sociology’s guiding concern 
is classifying those interactions that constitute a given social formation as either a 
community or a society.*’ Sociology is also a science concerning itself with the 
interpretive understanding of social action and thereby with a causal explanation of its 
course and consequences.** Sociology basically is the study of human relationships, 
where the sociologist is “interested in the way human beings interact with other human 
beings, the customs and traditions that have grown out of these reactions, the institutions 
that crystallize about basic human interest, the changes that occur in these institutions, 


and the possibility of directing these changes in the ultimate interest of human welfare.’”32 


*° Max Weber, Max Weber on Charisma and Institution Building: Selected Papers. Edited by SN 
Eisenstadt. The Heritage of Sociology, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968), 3. 


°° Michael Mawson, Christ Existing as Community: Bonhoeffer's Ecclesiology (Oxford university 
press, 2018), 41. 
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Sociology and Community 


Definition of Community 

Sociologist would say that “the concept of community refers to social 
organization common to, and characteristic of, the human species.”4° Where according to 
Chris Maser in his work Vision and Leadership in Sustainable Development, “community 
is rooted in sense of place through which people are in a reciprocal relationship with their 
landscape.”*' A community’s history must therefore be passed from one generation to the 
next if the community is to know itself throughout the passage of time.*2 Maser also 
believes that “a community is not simply a static place within a static landscape but rather 
a lively ever changing, interactive, and interdependent system of relationships.”? Peter 
Sawyer adds to this conversation about community by stating that “when someone lives 
in a community and develops long term relationships, there can be more Opportunities for 
the informal exchange of goods and services outside of the formal market’ The central 
core of community is then expanded to a group of people with shared interests living 


under and exerting some influence over the same government in a shared locality.*° 


*° Gallaher and Padfield. The Dying Community, 1. 


*' Chris Maser, Vision and Leadership in Sustainable Development. Sustainable C ommunity 
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Definition of Declining Community 

However, according to sociologist, there are times when the community enters a 
state of decline. Maser believes that “as a family or town grows, the forces that hold 
together the bonds of personal relationship of community will weaken as the size of the 
system increases.’*° Maser also believes that communities will decline “if the connective 
continuity of a community is disrupted, the community suffers an extinction of identity 
and begins to view its landscape not as an inseparable extension of itself but rather as a 
sperate commodity to be exploited for immediate financial gain.’”47 

Gallaher and Padfield agree with Maser as it relates to a Declining Community. 
Gallaher and Padfield states that “the well-being of a community depends on the well- 
being of the region and society to which it belongs’’*’ and if “these needs cannot be met 
in a specific case, the psychological sense of community diminishes and a community 
begins to die.”*” For Gallaher and Padfield, “The community may still have a name, may 
still recognize geographical boundaries, and may still have people living within those 
boundaries. Their adaptive patterns however are no longer locale-specific or collectively 


addressed.’>° 


“© Maser, Vision and Leadership in Sustainable Devel opment, 27. 
*” Maser, Vision and Leadership in Sustainable Development, 32. 
*® Gallaher and Padfield. The Dying Community, 189. 
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A Sociologist’s Response to A Declining Community 

Kenneth Bessant, Professor of Rural Development at Brandon University in his 
work The Relational Fabric of Community states that “the effects of shifting social 
conditions, along with competing and emerging analytical frameworks, have prompted 
continued discourse on the meaning of community.” *! Bessant believes that “the 
traditional view of localized, self-contained communities has become increasingly 
outmoded in light of the growing interpenetration of all sectors of organized social life.”*2 
He feels that right now we have two types of communities. Communities that are Placed 
~ Based and communities that are Interest- based Communities. The place — based view 
of community offers an image of people living in close proximity and going about their 
daily affairs in ways that bring them into regular contact with one another.>? The interest - 
based conception of community broadly refers to individuals coming together around a 


common concern or sentiment with which they identify personally and collectively. 


Developing Leaders to Address the Shift 
In The Cultivation of Community Leaders: Up from the Grass Roots, William 
Biddle believes that “a community awakens from apathy when a few of its citizens 


discover a ray of hope that problems can be solved”. >> It is in this discovery that 


————— 


>! Kenneth C. Bessant, The Relational Fabric of Community (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
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problems can be solved, “leaders emerge as an integral part of the community project 
which produced them, yet which they lead”.°° Biddle also believes that “potential leaders 
are almost everywhere that they will appear with patience and encouragement, that their 
ability can be trained remarkably in experience.’ Burns would agree with him because 
he believes that “out of conflict new purposes are fashioned, new goals set, new 
procedures and institutions are established’.°® It is through this conflict that leaders are 
born. For Burns, “leadership over human beings is exercised when persons with certain 
motives and purposes mobilize in competition or conflict with others, institutional, 
political, psychological and other resources so as to arouse, engage and satisfy the 
motives of followers.’? 

As a sociologist, Burns also understands that “leadership is a function of complex 
biological, social, cognitive, and affective processes, that is closely influenced by the 
structures of opportunity and closure around it, that it may emerge at different stages in 
different people’s lives.”©° While Maser agrees with Biddle and Burns, he adds an 
additional criterion to leadership. Maser believes “A true leader is other centered and is 
therefore concerned primary with facilitating someone else’s ability to reach his or her 
potential as a human being by helping that person develop his or her talents and skills and 


value his or her experiences.’”®! 


°° Biddle, The Cultivation of Community Leaders, 43. 
>’ Biddle, The Cultivation of Community Leaders, 11. 
°® Burns, Leadership, 441. 

°° Burns, Leadership, 18. 
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Leadership is important especially when change is taking place in a community. 
Leaders are not just able to focus on their own organizations. Leaders must also partner 
with other organizations around them for a greater community impact. In their article, 
Leadership and Change in Sustainable Regional Development, Sotarauta, Horlings, 
Liddle believes: 

In the challenging development context for cities and regions, this means that 

leaders across various public organization are now faced with a dual task of 

leading their own organization in achieving service delivery and effective 
performance while ensuring that good organizational performance translates into 
effective outcomes for places.” 

Sotarauta, Horlings, Liddle also believes: 

New Leadership is concerned with facilitating interdisciplinary workings across 

institutional boundaries, technology themes, sub-territories and professional 

cultures to promote the development of sustainable local economies; and ensuring 
the comprehensive engagement of local communities so that they can both 
contribute to and benefit more fully from the outcomes.% 

Through the lens of historical and modern sociologist, leadership is the key to 
change in a declining and transitioning community. Where the test of “their leadership 
function is their contribution to change, measured by purpose drawn from collective 
motives and values.”°* These leaders have the capacity to create and communicate vision 
for the desired state of the community. Some of the common leadership styles include 
transactional leadership, charismatic leadership, laissez-faire leadership, autocratic 
leadership, and transformational. 


°° Markku Sotarauta, Ina Horlings, and Joyce Liddle, Leadership and Change in Sustainable 
Regional Development. Regions and Cities, 60. (New York: Routledge, 2014), 26. 
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Transactional leaders “motivates their followers by exchanging with them 
rewards for services rendered.” These leaders are focused on work, rewards and 
processes that produce results. For Burns, those leaders often function “as a broker and 
especially when the stakes are low, his role could be relatively minor, even automatic.” 
Where their actions are “not a joint effort for persons with common aims acting for the 
collective interest of followers but a bargain to aid the individual interest of person or 
groups going their separate ways.”°’ These leaders also “works within the organizational 
culture as it exists.’’°* 

Max Weber defines Charismatic leaders as one who “gains and maintains 
authority solely by proving his strength in life.”©? Their authority only comes when their 
followers “recognize him as their charismatically qualified leader.””° Bass and Stogdill 
adds to this definition of Charismatic leaders by saying these leaders must “be a person of 
strong convictions, determined, self-confident, and emotionally expressive and his or her 


followers must want to identify with the leader as a person, whether they are or are not in 


a crisis.”’! However, “their charismatic claim breaks down if his mission is not 


°° Bernard M. Bass, Leadership and Performance Beyond Expectations (New York: Free Press, 
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recognized by those whom he feels he has been sent. If they recognize him, he is their 
master so long as he knows how to maintain recognition through proving himself.’”’” 

Laissez-Faire leadership are “leaders who avoid attempting to influence their 
subordinates.” ’? This hands-off approach to leadership should not be confused with 
delegation of tasks to those who work under other types of leaders. Where delegation 
“implies the leader’s active direction of a subordinate to take responsibility for some role 
or task.” * For Laissez-Faire style of leader, the leader often provides little or no support 
for those who work under them. This type of leader is most often “found to be the least 
satisfying and effective management style” ”> 

Autocratic or Authoritarian leadership “involves excessive emphasis on brute 
force and adherence to orders and regulations.”’° When this type of leadership is used in 
organizations it tends “ to lead to inflexible, fear-ridden organizations that are unable to 
compete in markets or environments where creativity, flexibility, imagination and flair 
are called for.” ’’ This type of leadership is evident in “military dictatorships, military and 
police academies, prisons, boarding schools and other institutions that traditionally have 
been founded on the basis of a cast-iron obedience to authority and a suppression of the 


individual characteristics and needs.” ’* These authoritarian leaders often “successfully 


”2 Weber, Max Weber on Charisma and Institution Building, 20. 
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coerces others to follow him or her because the power of the leader’s position or the 
power of the leader as a person makes others expect that the leader will reward them for 
compliance or punish them for rejection.” 7? 

While these leadership types might work in different organizations, this project 
assumes that a new type of leader is needed to address the current struggles in our 
transitional communities. A leader who is “absolutely dedicated to the cause and able to 
demonstrate that commitment by giving time and effort to it, risking their lives, 
undergoing imprisonment, exile, persecution, and continual hardship”.®° This project 
proposes that for a transitional community to experience a connection with the church, 
the local church must develop emerging leaders who are transformational leaders. 

Transformational leaders are leaders who are “more concerned with end-values, 
such as liberty, justice, equality.”®' Leaders who are able to “engage with others in such a 
way that leaders and followers raise one another to higher levels of motivation and 
morality.” ** These transformational leaders are able to define and shape public values 


“that are the inspiration and guide to people who pursue and seek to shape change.” 83 
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Conclusion 

One of the assumptions of this project is the church, while partnering with other 
organizations, can develop new emerging leaders who help local communities understand 
the community’s process of growth, maturity, decline and eventually renewal. Through 
leadership development, these new leaders will learn how develop new purposes, new 
goals, new procedures and even new institutions that are focused on reaching the 
community where they are located. 

This researcher understands that the word leader is “used loosely and often with 
contradictory meanings”. ** This researcher also understands that according to Biddle, 
“the difficulty is one which extends beyond the use of words to include uncertainty as to 
the kind of person to be followed and the kind of followers he tends to produce”.*5 
However Day says it best when he says “because of the greater complexity in the 
challenges faced by leaders at all levels, in every sector, and in all life domains there may 
be a development imperative for preparing leaders of tomorrow.” °° Like Day, this 
researcher believes that “better preparation translates into a greater likelihood of being 
effective as a leader”. 8” 

This project assumes that the church and community is in a place where it has 
never been before. Tod Bolsinger in his book Canoeing the Mountains: Christian 


Leadership in Uncharted Territory says: 
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Today’s leaders are facing complex challenges that have no clear-cut solutions. 

These challenges are more systemic in nature and require broad, widespread 

learning. They can’t be solved through a conference, a video series or a program. 

Even more complicated, these problems are very often the result of yesterday’s 

solutions.*° 

This project will use a new approach to this issue of a declining church and 
community by reclaiming the biblical understanding of the role of the church in the 
community and combining it with actual praxis. Where praxis is defined as “a continual 
movement from experience to reflection and study, and then on to new actions and 
experiences.” *’ This researcher believes like Branson and Francisco in their work 
Churches, Cultures & Leadership: A Practical Theology of Congregations and 
Ethnicities, that “this concept of praxis can help church leaders frame ways for churches 
to not only understand their ministry context but also bring about changes in their 
congregations and in their social contexts”. However, like Branson and Francisco, this 
researcher believes “a community such as a church needs to be attentive to the definitions 


or meanings it has received from society and from culture and it needs to test those 


meanings in light of the gospel.” 7° 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Methodology 

With the decline in church membership and participation from local residents in 
the transitioning community, the goal of this project was to develop emerging leaders 
who can become the bridge between the church and the community. New emerging 
leaders who would commit to a five-week intensive small group study that would focus 
on leadership development, community assessment training and learning how to develop 
a strategy to reclaim the prophetic voice of the church. 

The curriculum and sessions, developed by the researcher for this project, 
included information that would enhance the leadership skills of young adults. Each 
session was developed to strengthen young adults’ participation in their local church and 
in the community. For young adults who are often overlooked and “not taken seriously as 
potential contributors to congregational life, vision, and service.” 7! Each session of the 
project was based on the following schedule: 

1:00 pm — 1:30pm Fellowship & Food Gathering 

1:30 pm — 2:30pm The Emerging Leader Project Curriculum (Appendix B) 


2:30 pm — 3:00 pm Closing Discussion based on Session 


Harley Atkinson in his book, Handbook of Young Adult Religious Education, 
believes “before committing to a religious education activity, many young adults must be 


*! David P. Setran, Spiritual Formation in Emerging Adulthood: A Practical Theology for College 
and Young Adult Ministry (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2013), 93. 
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convinced that the setting will be safe, non-threatening, and emotionally comfortable —a 
learning situation free from possible embarrassment, hurtful conflict, competition or 
failure.”’* This project used a small group model for each session so that the participants 
would be comfortable to share with each other during this 5-week commitment to this 
project. Those small group sessions included PowerPoint Presentations, interactive 
discussions and a community walk. The community walk gave the participants the 
opportunity to engage the local community surrounding the local church. During this 
walk the participants were able to discover that communities do not exist in isolation. 
They are interconnected in subtle and intricate ways. Always changing as members join 
and leave and as connections to other communities grow or wither.® This project gave 
the participants the opportunity to connect with the community. 

During this period in the life of young adults that are often full of “instability, 
continual change, and new freedom, the weight of personal responsibility can be 
overwhelming.””* This project provided them with the opportunity to not only learn how 
to make a difference in their community, it also was designed to give them the 


opportunity to have a reprieve from their everyday life. 


* Harley Atkinson, Handbook of Young Adult Religious Education (Birmingham, Al: Religious 
Education Press, 1995) 71. 


°° William Peterman, Neighborhood Planning and Community-Based Development: The Potential 
and Limits of Grassroots Action (Thousand Oaks: Sage Publications, 2000), 22. 


** Setran, Spiritual Formation in Emerging Adulthood A. 
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Implementation 

The Emerging Leader Project took place for 5 weeks at the Zion Missionary 
Baptist Church of Roswell, Ga. The sessions were held Sunday afternoons immediately 
following the morning worship experience. Each session lasted for 1.5 hours and also 
included 30 minutes of fellowship and food prior to the sessions. The afternoon sessions 
were selected based on the current commuter population of the young adults of the 
church. While seventy individuals from the membership database of the congregation 
was invited to participate in this project, only twenty young adults were able to commit to 
the 5-week journey. The age range of the participants of the project were from 18 — 40 
years old. Each of the participants were members at the church for a maximum of 10 
years to as few as one-month church membership. The project also included young adults 
from the surrounding community who were members of other local congregations that 


were invited by other participants. 


Session 1: Understanding Your Personal Mission 

The goal of this session was to give the participants a foundational understanding 
of The Emerging Leader Project. Each participant was introduced to the biblical 
foundation of the project based on Nehemiah 2:17-18, the historical context of the 
community where Zion Missionary Baptist Church is located, and the commitment of the 
project to make an impact in the lives of the missing generations in the local church. 

During this session, each participant was given the opportunity to discover the 
Groveway Community of Roswell, Ga through the physical changes of the properties 


surrounding the church, and by observing the change in the demographics of the 


25) 


community. The participants were also given the opportunity to discuss the changes in 
the demographics and nature of the local church. 

In preparation for the rest of the 5-week journey with the Emerging Leader 
Project, each participant was given the opportunity to talk about the importance as leaders 
in transitional communities to understand their own personal mission and spiritual gifts. 
Using selected readings from What Color Is Your Parachute? by Richard Bolles, the 
participants left the session with assignments to prepare for the next session. They were 
also given a spiritual gift survey created by LifeWay Resources (see Appendix A), to aide 


in the discussion for the next session of the project. 


Session #2: Time for A Leadership Shift 

James MacGregor Burns believes that “out of conflict new purposes are 
fashioned, new goals set, new procedures and institutions are established.’”°> The purpose 
of this session was to help the participants understand the role leadership plays during 
those times of transition and conflict. During this session, through group discussions 
around the biblical foundation for this project, Nehemiah 2:17-18 and a careful 
examination of the previous verses, Nehemiah 2:11-16, the participants were able to 
discover Nehemiah’s leadership strategies for a transitioning community. 

To relate the project to the current culture of 2019, this session also included a 
video presentation from one of Kanye West’s Sunday Service Experience. The purpose 
of the video was to create a dialogue surrounding the church entering into uncharted 


territory. A place where the church has never been before. 


»° Burns, Leadership, 441. 
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Chris Maser, in his work Vision and Leadership in Sustainable Development 
believes that “a good leader must recognize that one’s effectiveness depends on one’s 
ability to create and maintain sound personal relationships and that personal problems 
may interfere with those relationships.””° This session was used to examine various 
leadership styles to see which style works best for transitioning communities. 

During this session the hypothesis that transformational leaders are the style of 
leadership needed for transitioning communities was introduced to the participants. 
Where transformational leadership is defined as a leader who has the ability to “energize 
a community of people toward their own transformation in order to accomplish a shared 
mission in the face of a changing world.” % 

Another portion of this session included the discover of “Six Teams” that should 
never be overlooked when bringing change to any transitioning community. Through 
selected reading from Tod Bolsinger’s book, Canoeing the Mountains: Leading in 
Uncharted Territory, the participants were introduced to “Six Teams” that should never 
be overlooked when bringing change to any transitioning community. Those teams 
represent “the different kinds of relationships a leader must attend to in order to bring 
transformation to the whole organizational system.”’®. The six teams introduced in this 
session were The Allies, The Confidents, The Opponents, The Senior Authorities, The 


Casualties, and The Dissenters. (see Appendix B) 


°° Chris Maser, Vision and Leadership in Sustainable Development, Sustainable Community 
Development Series (Boca Raton, FL: Lewis, 1999), 144. 


*’ Tod E. Bolsinger, Canoeing the Mountains: Christian Leadership in Uncharted Territory. 
Expanded ed. (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Books, 2018), 42. 


*® Bolsinger, Canoeing the Mountains: Christian Leadership, 158. 
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After this session, each participant was encouraged to imagine one change that 
should take place in the church that would build the bridge between the church and 
community. With that change they had to discover which of the “Six Teams” would pose 


a problem to their change initiative. 


Session #3: Understanding Your Community 

A community is “not simply a static place within a static landscape but rather a 
lively ever changing, interactive, and interdependent system of relationships.”®? The 
purpose of this session, was to give the participants the opportunity to rediscover 
community. Similar to the previous sessions, the participants examined the biblical 
foundation for this project, Nehemiah 2:17-18, along with other scriptures to support 
community. 

This session included selected readings from Transforming the City, by TelChar 
Associates (see Appendix B) that highlighted ways to examine the surrounding 
community. Then after conversations about the selected readings, the received updated 
demographics about the Roswell, Ga community and the 5-mile radius of the church. 
Following that discussion, each participant went on a walking tour of the community to 
perform an assets-based evaluation of the community. The participants had opportunities 
to dialogue with local residents, business owners and community stakeholders. 


(See Appendix B) 


*? Maser, Vision and Leadership in Sustainable Development, 29. 
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Session #4: Understanding the Role of The Church 


The state of the relationship between the church and the community is not new. In 
times past when the church was faced with similar issues it survived. The supernatural 
nature of the church has enabled it to survive severe persecution, heresy, poverty, and 
prosperity.'°° During this session, each participant was given the opportunity to 
understand the role of the church in the transitioning community. The session included 
introducing the participants to the theological terms of Ecclesiology and Missiology. 
Where they learned that Ecclesiology is the theological discipline where we study the 
meaning, purpose, roles and function of the church. the participants also learned that 
“Missiology focuses on what happens at the border, where Christian people engage with 
non-Christian beliefs and practices.’”!°! 

Another purpose of this session was to introduce the participants to biblical 
theologians and scholars such as Kar! Barth, Karl Rahner Stanley Grenz, David Bosch 
and others voices who wrestled with the concept of the church and community. By 
exposing these emerging leaders to these scholars, they were able to connect with 
historical examples of how the church operated during similar issues. 

The session also included additional biblical examples of the relationship between 
the church and community (Mark 6:30-44 and Acts 2). The session concluded with 


preparation work for the final session. 


'”° Leith Anderson, Dying for Change (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House, 1990), 119. 


i" J.A. Kirk, “Missiology”, New Dictionary of Theology: Historical and Systematic (Second 
Edition, edited by M. Davie, T. Grass, S. R. Holmes, J. McDowell, & T. A. Noble (p 579-580) (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2018), 579 
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Session #5: Time for Action 

The purpose of the final session was to begin to empower the participants to 
become the emerging leaders for the transitioning community. This session included 
historical examples of organizations that partnered with the church to establish change for 
communities. The participants carefully examined the following organizations: The 
National Afro-American League, The Niagara Movement, The Young Men’s Christian 
Association (YMCA), The National Association of Colored People (NAACP), The 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), The Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC) and The Urban League. Through the lens of these 
historical organizations the participants learned that “it is not enough for the Church to be 
active in the ideological direction; it must also move out into the area of social action.”!"2 

This session also looked at current ways some churches partner with the 
community through church plants, parachurch organizations and by developing 
community development corporations. The participants were introduced to the works of 
John M. Perkins, founder of the Christian Community Development Association 


(CCDA). 


Summary of Learning 


The participants in The Emerging Leader Project included 20 young adults who 


attend Zion Missionary Baptist Church in Roswell, GA. Each participant was selected 


' Davis W. Houck and David E Dixon, Rhetoric, Religion and the Civil Rights Movement, 1954- 
1965: Studies in Rhetoric and Religion; 1 (Baylor University, 2006), 221. 
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based on their desire to increase the impact of the church with the local community. 


Table 6.1 displays a demographical table of the participants. 


Table 6.1 Demographics of Participants of The Emerging Leader Project 


Participants of The Project —__ 7 | | | 
Total Participants 20 100% | 
_ Married © 
Married with Children 
Married No Children - | 
Single __ jy 
Single with Children _ - 
Q —2 Years of Church Membership 
3 —5 Years of Church Membershi 


| e Years of Church M _ | 4° | 20% 
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40 and up 
Resident of Roswell, GA 
Resident of Other Cities 





Session #1: Understanding Your Personal Mission 
The goal of session #1, was to give the participants a foundational understanding 
of the Emerging Leader Project using the biblical foundation of the project based on 
Nehemiah 2:17-18. Another purpose of the session was to provide the participants with 
historical context of the community where Zion Missionary Baptist Church is located. At 
the end of the session, the participants were given questions to qualitatively gather data 


concerning what the young adult focus group learned during the session. 
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Question #1 What are some key insights you have gained in this session, and what might 
these mean for your ministry and personal life? 

The emergent theme from the responses from the young adult participants of the 
project was to strive to become comfortable in their gifts and calling. Each one of them 
understood the importance of discovering their gifts as it relates to the role each one of 
them will play in building the bridge between the church and the transitioning 
community. JW, 28 states “through self-reflection, feedback and formal evaluation, I 
have acknowledged the fact I am an encourager and voice for those who aren't able to 
stand up and speak for themselves. My passion for others is expressed through 
encouragement, quality time, and administering opportunities for them to grow and move 
forward.” CO, also 28 states something similar by saying “I want to connect and bridge 
the gap of different cultures, races and economic statues. To show that we are the same 
and I believe we have more things in common than we expect.” This researcher also saw 
comments like RT, 29 who states: 

In this session, I have been able to identify my purpose for continuing to 

serve at a church going through a generational transition instead of leaving for a 

church that could offer more of a comfortable worship opportunity. I also see that 

the level of commitment has to go deeper than surface level and that the end I 


personally seek may not happen as quickly as I would like it to because there is so 
much work to do. 


Question #2 What questions has this process raised for you, and how do you plan to 
address them? 
This question caused the participants to personally reflect on the first session that 


dealt with understanding their gifts. It was used to become a starting point for the rest of 
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the project. Each one of the participants answered these questions honestly as they shared 
with each other in this small group session. JW, 28 feels that 

One major question this process raised for me was how I am going to hold myself 

accountable for my personal mission, especially when I might be the one in need 

of renewed strength and encouragement. Building a community of other leaders 
and forward thinkers helps me not only rejuvenate the energy I need to press 
forward, but it challenges me to think and plan differently as I am exposed to 
other perspectives. 
JW was not the only one who responded with a need for personal accountability during 
the process to become the bridge between the church and the transitioning community 
VT, 28 asks prior to the project, “How can I better fulfill my mission in the current state 
that I am in. Continuing to pray and seek patience and understanding from God. Not 
letting my flesh become too impatient but allowing God’s perfect will to be done.” 

The researcher discovered during this first session of the project, that many of the 
participants were looking for the church to give young adults the opportunity to gather 
together and share some of their personal stories during their spiritual formation. CO, 28 
answers Question 2 by saying that they wanted to discover “How to accurately apply 


biblical principles, community insight and global knowledge to support change in the 


local church community?” 


Question #3 What did you discover about using your gifts and talents to help be the 
bridge between the church and community? 

As the researcher began analyzing question #3, I noticed that the participants were 
actually becoming transparent in their conversations about their own personal journey as 
young aduits. They were able to use the information shared during the session to 


articulate how they will become the bridge between the church and the transitioning 
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community. NJ, 35 says “I know that I'm extremely extroverted and can connect with 
babies to young adults in the community very well this can easily help bridge community 
and church just by someone saying a friendly welcoming face who is genuinely interested 
in them.” RT, 29 says: 
My gifts and talents involve helping and giving. I plan on using these gifts to help 
the community have a place to come to, to receive hope, and connect them to 
resources that they need to survive and flourish. To be a voice to those that don't 
have a voice. | can give my time to encouraging, teaching and uplifting those in 
the community. 
JH, 38 offers a different perspective on their gifts by sharing that “My passion for local 
government and the lack of external affairs needed to support church community have a 


voice and seat at political tables.” JH feels that their role would be to connect with the 


local government to help build that connection between the church and community. 


Question #4 What is your personal mission? 

As the session concluded, each of the participants were challenged to develop a 
personal mission statement to help guide them for the remainder of the weeks of the 
project. These statements would be used as they discovered their role in reclaiming the 
prophetic voice to build the bridge between the church and community. A common theme 


with these personal mission statements included the desire to helping others. 


RT, 29 says “My mission is to give as much of myself to helping others see the 
light of God in everything that I do.” JH, 38 says “To be a leader in my local church and 
community in the areas of growth and leader development and participate in city and 


chamber discussions to identify community needs and be part of a change agent team. 
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CO, 28 says “My mission is to provide shelter that intertwines various communities 
together, so that people can grow, serve, and see the love God has for all of his people.” 
Overall the researcher discovered from this session that the young adult 
participants’ desire to be part of change in their church and community became evident 
during the session. They were actively looking for ways to solve the disconnect between 
the church and the transitioning community. They came with “a desire for spiritual 
development or growth, an interest in gaining knowledge and understanding of Bible 
content and life related issues, a need to be equipped for ministry or service, and a desire 


for social activity and interpersonal relationships.” !° 


Session #2: Understanding Your Leadership Style 
The goal of session 2 was to provide the participants with an understanding of 
different styles of leadership. Those leadership styles included transactional leadership, 
charismatic leadership, laissez-faire leadership, autocratic leadership, and 
transformational! leadership. Another goal of the session was to introduce the concept that 
transformational leaders are needed to lead the way to build the connection between the 


church and the transitional community. 


Question I What did this session teach you about your current leadership style? 
In learning about their own leadership styles ZJ, 37 says this session “made me 


believe that I have a combination of leadership styles. I strongly believe I am a Servant 


'® Harley Atkinson, Handbook of Young Adult Religious Education (Birmingham, AL: Religious Education 
Press, 1995), 81. 
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leader as J believe in building all team members up and helping them to feel empowered 
and valuable in order to achieve the ultimate goals. I also see some aspects of the 
Visionary leadership style as my own. I believe it is important to develop and 
communicate the goals and vision of an organization and/or a team, in order for everyone 
involved to have focus on what is driving us every day and what we are working 
towards.” RT, 29 says that “I tend to be a servant leader. I love to serve others and to fill 
in any gap that may need to be filled to allow others to better focus on the big picture.” 
JH 38 says “I learned that my leadership style is more situational. I am more 
consistent with visionary leader and transcendent leader, growing towards a stronger 
transformation leader, as we learned in this project is needed for transitioning 
communities today.” JW(28) added to the conversation by saying that: 
This session exposed the transformational leader in me. I often mistaken myself 
for being a mix or blend of leadership styles, however transformational leadership 
best defines me as I want lives to not only change for the better, but I want the 
community around me to transcend into a different way of living and learning that 
beyond my own personal mission for them. 


The rest of the participants responded similar to this sample data presented. Each one of 


them were able to identify with the presented leadership styles. 


Question #2: According to the session, what leadership style works best when dealing 


with communities in transition? 
100% of the participants were able to identify that transformational leadership 


works best for communities in transition. 
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Question #3: How would you define transformational leadership? 

The purpose of this question was to see if the participants would be able to retain 
knowledge presented during the session concerning transformational leadership. 100% 
of the participants were able to define transformational leadership. JW, 28 says that 

Transformational leadership is a style that not only encourages the overall change 

goal within an organization or community when there is a need, but it is the 

strategic approach of making subtle changes along the way which increases 
people's values and high interest to see change within the culture of the 
community. 
JH 38 says -Transformational leadership is key to changing status quo and systems that 
are not working or improving. I also learned that allies, confidants, opponents, senior 
authorities, causalities, and dissenters are created in changing organizations and 
transformational leaders should be prepared to accept responsibility and be all in. For RT, 
29 they believe: 

Transformational Leadership is a leadership style that tends to encourage, inspire 

and motivate others within the group/cohort/organization to innovate and create 

change that will help grow and shape the future success of said group or 
organization And the people that are impacted by this leader begin to be changed 
as well. 

GW, 29 adds to the conversation by saying that transformational leaders “have the power 


to inspire and encourage to think critically about their roles in the community and lead 


with the big picture in mine. They see end values and they put their focus there.” 
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Question #4 What six teams are needed for transformation to take place in a community? 
100 % of the participants were able to identify the “Six Teams” presented during 
this session. One individual shared with the group after the project that they used the 


information presented during this session with some of their colleagues at work. 


Question #5 What are some key insights you have gained in this session, and what might 
these mean for your ministry and personal life? 

Overall this researcher discovered that a change in the actions of the participants. 
There was an increase in their participation in community and church following this 


presentation. RT (29) sums up session by saying: 


Every change that happens needs all six teams to begin to take place so do not fret 
when the neutral and negative groups begin to form; that means that you are on 
the right track. In my personal life I need to begin to move out of my own comfort 
of my position and begin to walk in faith knowing that God will order the steps 
needed to transform the place that I am assigned. 


ZJ (37) agrees with RT (29) by saying: 


As a leader, in order to fully be successful you have to have a vision or goal that 
ultimately brings about positive change or growth. You also have to be able to 
communicate the vision effectively and in different ways so that different groups 
can understand what you are doing and why you are doing it. As a leader you 
have to be open to the views and feedback of others along the way. You have to 
be just as open if not more to opposing or challenging feedback as it can be just as 
useful as it allows you to think more broadly of the "community" you are trying to 
serve. 


Session #3: Understanding Your Community 
The purpose of this session was to give the participants the opportunity to actual 


see the community surrounding the church. They had an opportunity to interact with the 
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neighbors of the community and spend time learning how to perform an assets-based 
assessment vs a needs-based assessment. The questions on the final survey gave the 


participants the opportunity to reflect on their journey through the neighborhood. 


Question #1]: What did you learn about the community surrounding the church? 
Table 6.2 list some of the common themes found during the participants 


assessment of their community walk. 


Table 6.2 Participant Responses to Session #3, Question #1 


, SERRE eran Walk Similar Responses _ i 
"Family StyleHomes SSS Be S~*d 
Siouatucere and underserved | ———— 

Underutilized inci 90% 
Missed opportunity for new connections 10% 
- Notable Income Diftrenees 90% 


The Role of The Church in Community | 75% 










In ZJ (37)’s responses they stated that” they learned that the community 
historically surrounding the church was a sub-community of Roswell and North Fulton 
county that is underrepresented and underserved in the larger community.” They also felt 


that the “people in the community that have deep roots in the area, are not fully 
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appreciated.” This feeling of being underappreciated resonated with the participants of 
this project. RT (29) shared similar feelings concerning their community walk. During 
their walk they noted that: 
The community is changing, and it has established policies to keep a certain group 
in place and displaced another group. The displaced or soon to be displaced don't 
have much of a voice because we aren't doing our part as a beacon of hope and 
light in the community. Quietly, people are being moved out and they are not 
coming to us because they don't believe in the church's ability to speak. 
Question #2: What are some of the assets in the community where the church is located? 
When speaking of community, the participants often focused on the negative 
things that are impacting the community. However, this session gave them the 
opportunity to view the community through positive things the community is doing. 
When the participants were able to shift their focus, there was also a shift in the 


conversation. Table 6.3 shows some of the common themes of the assets of the 


community. 


Table 6.3 Participant Responses to Session #3, Question #2 


| Common Themes from Assets Based , Based Assets Based Assessment | __ Percentage _ 
Recreational Center on ann 690% 
Soccer and Baseball Field 50% 

| Senior Housing 15% 4 
; Small Businesses 20% | 


Proximity to Local Government «15% 
New Housing Developments 90% 


3 of Worship Traditions _ . : 5% 
Cultural Center : 0% 
7 25% 





Local Library 


i Mixed Income Housing | | il 0% “| 
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Question #3: What assets did you see that you had never noticed previously? Did 


anything you see surprise or confuse you? Why? 

Since Zion Missionary Baptist Church is considered to be a commuter church, 
where most of the members live outside of the community where the church is located. 
Question #3 of this session confirmed that many individuals do not clearly see the 
opportunities right outside the walls of the church. RT (29) states that they never noticed 
the “huge recreation and community center that is underused and accessible to the 
members of the community.” They also noted that “most communities focus on having 
positive outlets for children, but here we have resources being underused that could really 
help build up the children and families of the community.” NJ (35) states that “the 
surrounding area is literally surrounding the cross at the top of our church, yet no one 
seems to be affected by it.” That theme of a community not being impacted by the local 
church caused the participants of the project to personal reflect on what they can do to 


become the change the church and community needs. 


Question #4: What potential key assets were missing from your walk? What impact does 
that have on the neighborhood? 

As the participants responded to Question #4 of this session, this researcher 
noticed that many of them commented on the appearance of a community becoming 
divided. JH (38) shares that it appears that the “Community culture was missing with 
these new developments. It appears that the community has a spit personality or identity 
or lack of an identity.” NJ (35) also noticed that “it appears that the community is missing 


Human Capital. | don’t see a lot of the residents actively participating in the church or 


Tet 


community.” RT(29) noticed that “We do not have representation in major player settings 


(political, economic, financial).” 


Question #5: What signs of community change (for better or worse) did you see? 

When speaking of the signs of community change, this researcher noticed that by 
the third session, the participants were able to recognize more change than they normally 
would notice prior to this project. The responses were split down the middle. 50% of the 
responses were positive and 50% of the other responses were negative. 

Negative responses included NJ (35) who views the changes as a way of “kicking 
people out of their homes which also distances people from their church community and 
instead of instilling hope it instills uncertainty and fear.” GW (29) saw the changes in the 
community as “the old being pushed out without any consideration.” VT (28) agreed with 
some of the negative views of change as “the minorities being driven out through the 
building of new development.” 

Positive views of the change come from one of the responses ZJ (28) who says, 
“the new housing and construction which can be a sign of growth and evolution.” 
However, ZJ(28) says that the new housing can be a “detriment to some residents of the 
community as they cannot afford the new housing and therefore they are displaced 


without anywhere to live.” 
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Question #6: Did anything you saw give you an idea for how to put an untapped asset to 
work for community and the church? 

At the end of the session, the participants were tasked with taking an assessment 
of what they learned and collectively come up with a way the church can rebuild the 
relationship with the transitioning community. The open-ended nature of this question 
gave the participants the opportunity to respond with creativity and vision. 

NJ (35) shared that “The Community Center could be a huge asset to work for the 
community and the church.” VT (28) buy property and renovating would be an asset to 
the community. RT (29) and VT (28) also took a different approach to the question by 
suggesting that the key to the church being a prophetic voice to the community might 
need to come through the rebranding of the organization. Conversations surrounding 
rebranding could only take place in a setting similar to this project where leadership is 
willing “to share power with emerging adults, giving them spaces to use their gifts and 
provide input for programming.” 

One of the responses from ZJ (37) states “if we are able to reach out and connect 
to the remaining people of the community and provide them with the resources necessary 
to prosper they can in turn help in the continued growth and support of the church in the 
community and beyond.” They were also able to share with the group the importance of 
partnerships in building the relationship between the church and the community. 

RT (29) also agrees with ZJ (37) about the importance of partnerships “within the 
community that foster positive relationships to increase our influence.” RT (29) also 
stated that by building those partnerships, the church can become “involved and aware of 


'% Setran, Spiritual Formation in Emerging Adulthood 100. 
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city meetings. canvasing the surrounding community to see what the people currently 


need.” 


Session #4: Understanding the Role of The Church 
The purpose of this session was to give each participant the opportunity to 
understand the role of the church in the transitioning community using the biblical 
foundation of Nehemiah 2:17-18. During this session they were also introduced to the 


theological terms and definitions of Ecclesiology and Missiology. 


Question #1: What are some key insights you have gained in this session, and what might 
these mean for your ministry and personal life? 

This session along with the small group bible study broadened their understanding 
of the role of the church in a transitioning community. And their responses to this 
question varied with each participant. NJ (35) said that “The church has always been 
there and if it will continue to be depends in us. Our job is just to do our part in and 
outside of the church so we can keep it alive.”” GW (29) says that “The church has to be 
effective as an organization and an organism. All the answer we need to be effective can 
be found in us and the community.” RT (29) response to the question spoke about the 
church’s need for unity. RT (29) says “In order to focus on the community at large, we 
first must be unified inside the walls of the church. If this unity does not 
manifest, it will be hard, if not impossible to begin to spearhead the building of 


relationships outside the church in our community.” 
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A few of the participants responded to this question by challenging the church to 


reach outside the walls of the church to make an impact in the community where the 
church is located. ZJ (37) believes that 
The church is not contained within the walls of a building but is individuals in a 
community that share the love and beliefs of Jesus and God and are looking to 
commune and fellowship with others. The church is to fulfill the needs of the 
community and strengthen the various aspects of life for people in the 
community. 
JW (28) responds by saying “Everyone is responsible to do their part by surveying the 
community, take an assets-based inventory, work with what the community has now, and 
God will provide the increase later. But the key for the church is to work within the 
community and not the community just working in the church.” 
From the responses to these questions, each of the participants definition of 


church changed based on the information shared during the session. Question #2 in this 


same session speaks more about this change in their understanding. 


Question #2 Why is it important for the church to have a role in the community where it 


is located? 


The common themes in the responses to this question can be seen in Table 6.4. 


Table 6.4 Participant Responses to Session #4, Question #2 


| Responses to Question #2 Percentage 
Helping those in need 40% 
30% 


| A visible representation of God 








| — 
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Serve as a place of Hope and Refuge | 10% 
Powerhouse of a community 10% 


This researcher discovered during this project, that the participants’ understanding 





of the role of the church in the community was becoming more vocal during the session. 
Each one of them wanted to continue to dialogue about the questions covered during this 
session after it was completed. By equipping them with examples from classical and 
modern theologians, the participants began to understand the role of the church in the 
community through their eyes. One of the purposes of this project was to get these 


emerging leaders the opportunity to start to think critically about the church. 


Session #5: Time for Action 
The purpose of the final session was to begin to empower the participants to 
become emerging leaders for the transitioning community. This session included 
historical examples of organizations that partnered with the church to establish change for 
communities. The questions in this section was created to see what the participant learned 
during this session. It also allowed them the opportunity to evaluate what the project 


meant to them as a whole. 
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Table 6.5 Participant Responses to The Project 






| Participant (Age) 


LJ (37) 





RT (29) 


JH (37) 














What you learned during this project? 


The focus of the class has been, becoming a leader in 


the church and what that means. This made me stop to 
think what qualities I would need to become a leader 
in the church. It also showed me how could I bea 
leader in the church when I may not be the "typical" 
definition of a church leader Through this project my 
thought process has changed because I now 
understand to be a leader in the church it really means 
that you need to have a focus and desire to help people 


| in the community and bring them to Christ. I have to 


disconnect my "learned" definition of church 
leadership and understand that in the current climate 
and to invoke the necessary change, leadership needs 
to think and act differently. 






This project has forced me to really take the time away 
from social media and other external noise, and 
actually hear what God was saying to me during my 
reflection as He would point out some areas in me that | 


_ [I need to improve on so I can be an effective 


transformational leader. Self-reflection now has 
become a part of my daily routine as I no longer view 
people or the surrounding community the same as I 
used to. This project has helped me to open up and 
Start conversations with others as | actively listen to 
needs. : 

This training has helped me to shift my focus from the 
smaller church community to the larger community 
surrounding the church. My purpose is not only to 
serve those that are in the church but to go out and 
begin to serve those that need to be connected to 
resources surrounding us. My mission is to share God's | 
vision not for myself but for those that may come after 
me, so that they will continue to share the values and 
mission of the Lord with other so that more leaders 

will continue to be developed. 

This project helped me realized the level of 
commitment leaders require to take on such 








| responsibility. It has also demonstrated some key 


| skills and processes to use when changing and 
| | transforming a community. | 
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Conclusion 


The goal of this project was to develop a collaborative model of ministry that 
would help train new emerging leaders to address the needs of the church and the 
transitioning community. Using Nehemiah 2:17-18 as a biblical foundation, this project 
was designed to empower leaders from the generations missing in the local church to 
learn and reclaim the prophetic voice of the church. Once these leaders reclaimed the 
prophetic voice of the church, they would be commissioned to be the bridge between the 


church and the community. 


Strengths of The Emerging Leader Project 

One of the strengths of this project, was the ability to give young adults the 
opportunity to grow in their spiritual formation during a time when there is a decline in 
local church membership and participation. Setran says this decline in church 
participation is caused “by the transitions and distraction in their lives”, where “many in 
this age group diminish the faith commitments and practices that defined their childhood 
and adolescent years.”'"’ This project ignited a passion in the young adult participants to 
become active in the vision, mission and leadership of the church. Another strength of the 
project was the small group format of the 5-week program. The small group format 
enabled the young adult participants the opportunity to share and learn in a safe and 


nonthreatening environment. 


‘°° Setran, Spiritual Formation in Emerging Adulthood, 4. 
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An unexpected strength of the project was the increase in fellowship and 
collaboration among the participants. This project gave them the opportunity to connect 
with individuals who paths would probably not cross because of the size of the church. 
New friendship were developed with an increase desire to hold each other accountable on 
their faith journey. 

During the project, the participants were able to discover the assets located in the 
Groveway Community of Roswell, GA. The project opened their eyes to the community 
the church is located. With this eye-opening experience, they will never see the 
community the same way they did prior to this project. Another strength of this project 
was watching the participants share the information they learned with others. While 
walking through the walls of the church, this researcher could overhear dialogue about 


the project and their desire to continue the project for more weeks. 


Weaknesses of The Emerging Leader Project 

During the project, one of the things this researcher recognized the lack of a 
digital version of the curriculum. Being in a media saturated culture, the participants 
requested digital copies of the curriculum, an app for the survey and other ways to allow 
them to connect during the project. Some of them also requested a recorded version of the 
project for streaming purposes. Using this digital version, the participants wanted to share 
the dialogue and experience with their friends. 

In preparation for this 5-week experience, the researcher also overlooked the 
importance of childcare during a project focused on young adults. Many of the 


participants had young children who had to join them in the sessions. If the project 
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included an opportunity for someone to watch the children of the participants, there 
would have been an increase in the number of participants. 

Another weakness of the Emerging Leader Project was that missed opportunity 
for intergenerational dialogue during the project. One of the original goals of the project 
was to create an opportunity for the participants to have conversation about community 
with the Mayor of Roswell, Roswell Council Members, long term residents of Roswell 
and business owners in the community. This dialogue would have given the participants 


another view of the community through the eyes of those who live and work in the area. 


Suggestions for The Emerging Leader Project 

One of my personal suggestions for the project is the creation of another session 
that gives the new emerging leaders the opportunity to follow-up with the lessons learned 
during the project. During this session, the participants will be challenged to develop 
opportunities for them to share their knowledge with others. Another suggestion for the 
project would be to connect the participants with local neighbors who are invested in the 
transitioning community. That dialogue would add a richness to the project and create 
lessons that will benefit future work. Another suggestion for the Emerging Leader Project 
would be for the participants to interact with each other through technology and other 
mediums. This would have given the project a level of interactivity that the young adults 
desired for these sessions. By including video and other creative tools in the project, the 
project would have appealed to all of the senses of the participants. 

Overall, when we look at the original purpose of the project to create a model of 


ministry that would birth and train new leaders for transitioning communities, this project 
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was successful. This project created leaders who were trained to “energize a community 
of people toward their own transformation in order to accomplish a shared mission in the 
face of a changing world.” '% If one would encounter one of the participants of the 
project in the church or community, one could clearly see a change in their actions and 
responsibility. One would clearly see that these emerging leaders understand that the 
church, should “move out into the area of social action.) ° 

The length of this project did not give the mission and ministry of Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church the opportunity to fully feel the impact of this project. 
However, the church will be impacted as the emerging leaders are given the opportunity 
to invest their time, talents and passions into the life of the church. With this investment 
into the life of the church, these emerging leaders will soon help build the bridge between 


the church and the community. 


'°° Bolsinger, Canoeing the Mountains, 42. 


'°7 Houck and Dixon, Rhetoric, Religion and the Civil Rights Movement, 221. 
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Spiritual Gifts Survey 
LifevVay Christian Resources 





SPIRITUAL GIFTS SURVEY 


DIRECTIONS 

This is not a test, so there are no wrong answers. The Spiritual Gifts Survey consists of 80 
Statements. Some items reflect concrete actions; other items are descriptive traits: and still 
others are statements of belief. 

Select the one response you feel best characterizes yourself and place that number in 
the blank provided. Record your answer in the blank beside each item. 

Do not spend too much time on any one item. Remember, it is not a test. Usually your 
immediate response is best. 

Please give an answer for each item. Do not skip any items. 

Do not ask others how they are answering or how they think you should answer 
Work at your own pace. 


Your response choices are: 


$—Highly characteristic of me/definitely true for me 

4—(Most of the time this would describe me/be true for me 

3—Frequently characteristic of me/true for me—about 50 percent of the time 
2—Occasionally characteristic of me/true for me—about 25 percent of the time 
1—Not at all characteristic of me/definitely untrue for me 


1. | have the ability to organize ideas, resources, time, and people effectively. 
2. lam willing to study and prepare for the task of teaching. 

3. |am able to relate the truths of God to specific situations. 

4. | have a God-given ability to help others grow in their faith. 

5S. | possess a special ability to communicate the truth of salvation. 

6. | have the ability to make critical decisions when necessary. 

7. lam sensitive to the hurts of people. 

8. | experience joy in meeting needs through sharing possessions. 

9. | anjoy studying. 

19. | have delivered God's message of warning and judgment. 

11. 1 am able to sense the true motivation of persons and movements. 


12. | have a special ability to trust God in difficult situations. 





13. | have a strong desire to contribute to the establishment of new churches. 


14. | take action to meet physical and practical needs rather than merely talking about 
or planning to help. 


15. | enjoy entertaining guests in my horne. 
16. | can adapt my guidance to fit the maturity of those working with me. 


17. | can delegate and assign meaningful work. 
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18. | have an ability and desire to teach. 

19. ! am usually able to analyze a situation correctly. 

20. | have a natural tendency to encourage others. 

21. | am willing to take the initiative in helping other Christians grow in their faith. 


22, | have an acute awareness of the emotions of other people, such as loneliness, 
pain, fear, and anger. 


23.1 ama cheerful giver. 

24. | spend time digging into facts. 

25. | feel that | have a message from God to deliver to others. 
26. | can recognize when a person is genuine/honest. 


2/.} ama person of vision (a clear mental portrait of a preferable future given by God). | 
am able to communicate vision in such a way that others commit to making the 


vision a reality. 
28. ! am willing to yield to God's will rather than question and waver. 
29. | would like to be more active in getting the gospel to people in other lands. 
30. It makes me happy to do things for people in need. 
31.1! am successful in getting a group to do its work joyfully. 
32. 1am able to make strangers feel at ease. 
33. | have the ability to plan learning approaches. 
34. | can identify those who need encouragement. 
35. | have trained Christians to be more obedient disciples of Christ. 
36. | am willing to do whatever it takes to see others come to Christ. 
37.1 am attracted to people who are hurting. 
33. lam a generous giver. 
39. | am able to discover new truths. 


40. | have spiritual insights from Scripture concerning issues and people that compe! 
me to speak out. 


41. | can sense when a person is acting in accord with God's will. 

42. | can trust in God even when things look dark. 

43. | can determine where God wants a group to go and help it get there. 

44. | have a strong desire to take the gospel to places where it has never been heard. 
45. | enjoy reaching out to new people in my church and community. 

46. | arn sensitive to the needs of people. 


47. | have been able to make effective and efficient plans for accomplishing the goals of 
a group. 
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45. | often am consulted when fellow Christians are struggling to make difficult 
decisions. 


49. | think about how | can comfort and encourage others in my congregation. 
50. | am able to give spiritual direction to others. 


51. | am able to present the gospel to lost persons in such a way that they accept the 
Lord and His salvation. 


92. | possess an unusual capacity to understand the feelings of those in distress. 


. [have a strong sense of stewardship based on the recognition that God owns all 
things. 


. | have delivered to other persons messages that have come directly from God. 
55. | can sense when a person is acting under God's leadership. 

. | try to be in God's will continually and be available for His use. 

. | feel that | should take the gospel to people who have different beliefs from me. 


un 
iw 


ao 
aN 


oan 
om 


. | have an acute awareness of the physical needs of others. 
. 1am skilled in setting forth positive and precise steps of action. 
. | like to meet visitors at church and make them feel welcome. 


oo a 
= © © 


. | explain Scripture in such a way that others understand it. 


) 
KJ 


. | can usually see spiritual solutions to problems. 


Oo} 
Le 


. | welcome opportunities to halp people who need comfort, consolation, 
encouragement, and counseling. 





7 
ts 


. | feel at ease in sharing Christ with nonbelievers. 
. | can influence others to perform to their highest God-given potential. 


a) 
oi 





0> 
oO» 


. [recognize the signs of stress and distress in others. 





bay] 
~~] 


. | desire to give generously and unpretentiously to worthwhile projects and 
ministries, 


68. | can organize facts into meaningful relationships. 
69. God gives me messages to deliver to His people. 


70. | am able to sense whether people are being honest when they tell of their religious 
experiences. 





71. | enjoy presenting the gospel to persons of other cultures and backgrounds. 
72. | enjoy doing little things that help people. 

73. | can give a clear, uncomplicated presentation. 

74. | have been able to apply biblical truth to the specific needs of my church. 
75. God has used me to encourage others to live Christlike lives. 


76. | have sensed the need to help other people become more 
effective in their ministries. 
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77. | like to talk about Jesus to those who do not know Him. 
78. | have the ability to make strangers feel comfortable in my home. 
79. | have a wide range of study resources and know how to secure information. 


80. | feel assured that a situation will change for the glory of God even when the 
situation seam impossible. 


SCORING YOUR SURVEY 
Follow these directions to figure your score for each spiritual gift. 
1. Place in each box your numerical response (1-5) to the item number which is indicated 


below the box. | 
2. Foreach gift, add the numbers in the boxes and put the total in the TOTAL box. 


‘Hem 16 “ltem 43, TOTAL 
Hem 31 “Ttem 47° TOTAL 
“item 61 ‘item 73 TOTAL 

TOTAL 

Mem 19. fi ‘Item 74 TOTAL 
‘tem 25 tem 64 69 ‘TOTAL 
Temas __TOTAL 

TOTAL 


SHEPHERDING 
TOTAL 


tem 12 : ___ TOTAL 


VANGELISM ) 
item 36 TOTAL 


item 13 liam 29 Item $7 TOTAL 
_item 14 item 30 _ : TOTAL 
Item 22 ltam 52 TOTAL 


TOTAL _ 





item 32 _ttem 45 ltem 60 Item 78 TOTAL 
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GRAPHING YOUR PROFILE 


0 





1. For each gift place a mark across the bar at the point that corresponds to your TOTAL for 
that gift. 

2. For each gift shade the bar below the mark that you have drawn. 

3. The resultant graph gives a picture of your gifts. Gifts for which the bars are tall are the ones 
in which you appear to be strongest. Gifts for which the bars are very short are the ones in 
which you appear not to be strong. 


Now that you have completed the survey, thoughtfully answer the following questions. 


The gifts | have begun to discover in my life are: 
1. _ 

2. 
3. 











* After prayer and worship, | am beginning to sense that God wants me to use my spiritual 
gifts to serve Christ's body by : 

* |amnotsure yet how God wants me to use my gifts to serve others. But | am committed 
to prayer and worship, seeking wisdom and opportunities to use the gifts | have received 
from God, 


Ask God to help you know how He has gifted you for service and how you can begin to use this 
gift in ministry to others. 
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APPENDIX B 


THE EMERGING LEADER PROJECT CURRICULM 
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Emerging Leaders: 
Training and Empowering New Leaders For 
Transitioning Communities 


Session #1: Understanding Your Personal Mission 
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Week 1- Understanding Your Personal Mission 


Discovering your divine design is a lifelong process. God is continually presenting you with 
new opportunities to discover the person He has created you to be. 


This discovery process starts with self-knowledge of your strengths, weaknesses, skills, and 
approaches. There are several methods to gain thar self-knowledge. 


mS Ford nvere | 





Reflecting on Personal Experience — ‘This 1s the mest useful source, prouded ecu have a 
clear Farnework t gunde your reflection. 


Feedback from Others — Whether professional career counselors ur trusted friends and 
colleagues, others will see what you miss. OF course, some will also rend to see you the way 
they aval you te be rather than how you nah are, so reflect carefully on their insights. 


Formal Evaluations — ‘These can provide important insights inte who veu are. and help 
explam your preferences, working sole, stroneths. and weaknesses. 


Ail of these methods prowde winduws ite you: none is complete by itself. Consider them all as 
VOU grow In your uwn selfawarcness, 

The first exererse you'll be working through — finding your personal mission — will be your Hest 
opportuniry fer self-reflecrion in this Sesston, You will have seme reading ta do from H’4ar Codu 
fy Yor Panstute?’ The reading is mrended to help you detine your own thoughts and Fechngs 
about whar you want to bring to the werld by exploring your mission, Conrinue to the next page 
te begin. 


LRN Fates, Waal calor Fs Year Para ducte? Sew Vores Ten Speed) Pres, mele 


SESSION @b UNDERSTANDING YOUR PERSONAL MISSION ! 
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Mission in Life 


This test acteaty focuses on Finding your mission on life: What de you beheve God wants vou te 
be and das 


Direcuons 


Read Append A tram Wha Color ly Your Panawhwie?, 2019. 

Be sare to cerd carefully and reflectively. Pay particulur attention to what the author has to 
aay about the three-fold missin. 

Finally, write a bnet summary of where you are im relation to each part of the three-fold 
HSS] lv armswerine the CUS Tre below amon the next pratete 


Mission Part Ohie: 





Ta know God, and enjoy Him forever, and to xee His hand ws all His works. 





Where ave yo 1@ retahon fa thi: missiont 


Tater your respanse here 


Mission Part [wo: 


Vo do what you can, moment by moment, day by day, step by step, to make this world 


a beuer place, folowing the leading and guidanec of God's Spur within you and 


arc) wiser. 





I here are pon in relatien fo ihe: misaand 


Fatier vaur Tesphuse here: 


2 MERGING LEADERS, TRAINING AND UMPOWERING NiO} LEADLRS Pou A DRANSETIONING COMMUNITY 
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Mission Pari Uhree: 


| Po exercise the Talent that vou particularly came to Earth to ase = your greatest sift, 
| which you most delight to use, in the place(s) or setting(s) that God has caused tp 


appealto von the most, and for those purposes thar God mast needs to have dene in the 


essay 





rene ware }OW IF recation fa the: rey sten¢ 


Futer your resprase here. 


Directions 


Write a bret personal meson stitemeot — somerhing thar captures dhe maa clementy of what 
you Deheve God wants you to be and do rt your personal lite ard miner. Your ntssien 
sratement should be something you can memorize easily, capture each part of the three-fold 
Mission with, ane! ten the spuce below, 


SESSION #h UNDERSTANDING YOUR PERSONAL MISSION 


al 
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Final Thoughts on Your Personal Assessment 


You have gathered mformation through sel reflection. “Think through your reactions fo this 
hifi. 


Directions 
lnswer the quesnon below in the space prowided 
I. What are some key insights you have gained in this process, and what might these mean for 
your ministry and personal life? 


inter your response here. 


2. What questions has this process rased for you, and heaw do vou plan to addeess them? 


Lanter your response here 


LAULRGING LEADERS; TRAINING AND LMPCAYERING NEW LY ADLRS FOR A PRANSITICINING COMMUNITY 


Emerging Leaders: Training and Empowering 
New Leaders for ‘Transitioning Communities 


Session #2: ‘Time tor A Leadership Shift 
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Week #2: It’s Time for A Leadership Shift 


Biblical Foundations 


Phen f sad to them. “You see the trouble we are in, how Jerusalem hes in cuins 
Ged with its gates burned. Come, let us rebuild the wall ef Jerusalem, so that we may on 
loner suffer disgrace.” © Ttedd them that the hurd of my God bad been gracious upon me, 
and alse: the werds that the king had spoken te me. Then they said, “Ler us start building!” Sw, 
they commuted themeclyes tu the common good, Nehomah 2:17-18 iNRSY: 





Nehemiah knew thatis was his personal mussisn in bite to heip rebuild the walls of Jerusalem 
that were lying in cums. So, wher he received permission trom the king to pursue his passe. 
he immediate) lett to pursue it, When arriving at the ctty, he let the peopie know what God 
called them to do. And together their response was “Let's us start building”. Remember this 
passion fer change was liccause Nehemuh understood his personal mission. 


Now, fers look ar Nehemiah’s leadership styie pnor te getting the people inspired te do the 
work ot building the wall. 


Let’s Read Nehemiah 2:11-16 


‘So Peame to Jerusalem and was there far three days. °' hen TE got up during the 

ea oo meht. Panda tew men with me: fedd ne one whatm: God had put inte my heart to 
defor forusulem. Phe only animal | took was the animal Frode.) Pwent out by might by the 
Valkey Gate past the Dragun’s Sprmg and to the Dung Gate, and [inspected the walls of 
Jerusalem that had been broken dewn and ts gates that had been desrroved by fire. Then I 
wentem te the Fountain Gate and to the Ning’s Pool: but there was me place for the ansmal | 
was nding te continue. Sed went up by way ef the valley by myht and inspected the wall. 





Vhen Dturncd back and enrercd ly the Valley Gate. and so returned. 8 Uhe officals did not 
knew where Dad gene orwhat ) was deing: Elid not yer told the fows, the priests. the 
robles. the otticrils. and edhe rest rbortawvere toe ales tha work. INRS\ 


What was Nehemiah’s approach to the problem in his community? 


How does that relate to us as Emerging Leaders? 


TH. EMP RGING LEADERS PROJECT: TRAINENG. AND ¢ MPO LRING LE APHERS POY PRANSTUR NINES COMME NITS 
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Part I- WE ARE IN UNCHARTED TERRITORY 


Play Video Clip: Kanye West Sunday Serviwe (New Birth Misstonary Baptist Church, 20193 


What did that short video show you about today’s culeure? 


liow does the church minister to this culture? 


Biblical Foundations 
Lev’s Read Matthew 28:19-20 


"Ge therefore and make disciples of all nanons. bantizing them in the name of the 
Rather and at the Son and ofthe Pedy Spird. * and teaching them po obes even thing 
that | have commanded sou. And remember. Pam with yeu abyvays. to the end of the 


+t 


AML. 





Let's Read Acis 1:8 


“Bur you wall recense power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you: and yeu wil be 
my Witnesses in Jerusalem, in all fudea and Samaria and to the cnds of the earth.” 





What does the church look like into today’s culture? 


\ecording to Tod Bolsingor in his book Canagie te Mawataric laading in l achartet Verto, le 


lcheves that the church slrould bea place that contmnes to 


“podiveup ta these nase. dog) churches mast be costenialy oiving out extending 
themselves inte the word, bemg the muasstonal. witessie communis we were culled 
mite: bung to be: the oumutestiter of Gels kotng inte the world, crossine boundanes, 
prowluming, teaching, hewng, loving, serine, and extending the rewn of God.” 






tovetean [edaevibip in Cachartal Tyeriter,. Postamind ft Devers Cire Mia: IVP 
Books. an apna of TaterVarsty Press, 48), 38 


SESSION #2: 1T’S TIME FOR A LEADFRSHIP SHIFT ) 


Bolsinger also belies es that as a church “we need tu press on fo the uncharted terntory of 
making traditional churches missionary churches” 


So, what is your definition of leadership? 


What type of leader are you? 


Leadership is... 


“loaderstup is Cnergizine a commun et people taward ther cavn ranstormarion in 
order tacdecumplisn a shared mission an tie face wt a changing world.” 


\nd thar’s what we are looking for eaday. We are hocking For 


si ory n . tie ee ae ‘ we ‘ ee ’ ' FT Bee a a a 4 ‘ 

leaders whe have the capacity te energize people te mave roseards fashioned, new goals set, new 
transtormation, Leaders whe have the abihey to trinstorm the peecedures and isstrutions are 
church to be what Cod has called the church tea he, established.” 


lanes Mactiregor Durris 
Right new we need your leadirship more than over because of the is 


conthet that is taking place benween the charch and community. 


Remember this... 


aadership as net abort skilfully helpaag a preup accomplish what di wnt te dey that es 


Vidnagement. Lorde eship ts about raking: people where they need tage yet resist pain, 


Leadership ts ab.ur “luadership is about challcnging, enceurmng and equipping people te Le 
transformed mere aid more into the hind af communis that Gad can use te: accomplish his 


phins ina particulir decal, 


Brolsmager, Catenrny for Masntaas Cincain | gakendys op ocbarted Lercvtory Uh 
© Bolstuper, Csatoraty te Vawictains: Charstian Leadsap in Vcbartad Torsten, 42 
Bolsiniger. € any fie Veimeains: Chritaan Laaderdap ie Ua barted Dpretery, 124 


“Chit ot conther new purposes ane 
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Part II - WE NEED TRANSFORMATIONAL LEADERS 


Vhere are many types of leadership styles. bach one has ets place depending on the 
ervirenmont and whar the organization ss foaking to accomplish 


Common Leadership Sryles 


‘Transactional Leadership —\ transactional leaders someone who ts laser-focused 
on performance. This straghttonvard leadership style purs a focus on work, rewards, 
and processes that drive results. Phey are results ortented. 


Laissez-Faire Leadership (Hands Off Leadership) — ‘Tus leadership style tocuses 
mostly on delegating many tasks i their members and provides litth to no SUPUOVision. 
Thus style otften works in very creative environments, but it lacks disciple and 
structure that ts often reguired in same environments. 


Autocratic Leadership — his leadership style is focused entirely on results and 
ethaency. They make decisions along or in a small group. This leadersnip sevle +s based 
on conttel. ‘These leaders ave orders ind expect prompt execunon with little to now 
teedback or input from these who serve under them. Phey push workers hard but does 


Tot pet lewagy FORTIN COUT ANCHY 11 refurn. 


Visionary Leadership © Vhis type of leader bas the ability te dive progress and usher 
in periods «af change. “They are able te inspire a team develop a vision of a shared 
commen goal through mnovanen and creathity. 


Servant Leadership — This twpe uf leader lives by 4 peuple-first mindset and believe 
thet when team members feel personally and professiunally fulfitled, they are more 
effective and more likely to produce great werk. Because of their emphasis un team 
member culaboration, they achieve high levels of respect. ‘They are skilled in building 
emplayce morale und helping poople re engage with thar work. 


Charismatic Leadership — [his ype oF leader tends tesee the gaps benwcen what an 
oriniaiion delivers tects workers and «hat the workers need from the ermantzation. 
fhey, however, wall strucmire their nrgantcatonas they see fin Lhe person d visto et 
charismatic feader has a great deal of influence over their audience. Vhor leadership 
depends on the personality und actions of the leider, not the Prowoss of structure. 
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What leadership style is needed for today’s transitioning community? 


Transformational Leadership — 


We need mdiiduals who can encourage and inspire people to begin to think cnneally about 
our role in the Community. Transtormational leaders will lave a bw vision. and they wil be 
charsmute and monvanny, However, as transkormutional leaders we are more concerned with 


end -values, such us liberty, pustice, equalin.” 


Transformational Leaders Specializes in... 


Working te change the system, 

Solving challenges by finding experiences that show that old patterns de: not fit or work 
Wanting to know what has ro change. 

Viaumiaing our organizaniens capacity. 


Changing our existing thought techmgues snd goals for better results and the areater 
By i xt. 


Characteristic of Transformational Leaders: 


Very well-organized and expect them followers to be creative 


Tearm-onented und expect that follewers will work topether to create the best possible 
results 


Respeered, and in turn respects fallowers 
Lers as couch of the team. Provides trang and motnation to reach the desired goals 
Responsible for their team, but uso instill responstbilin inte team members 


hagenders respect through rapport and a personal influence 


As Emerging Transtormational Leaders, our goals cnerersing “a community ef peuple teas ard 
their cavn fransingmanon in erder te ivcemplish a shared mission in the fice ota change 


Wi rid.” ? 


Patties MacCrepor dames, J aaderae j New York Hanes é& Row 1978). 476 
Bolsinger. € aaowmay tte Mazeraaicc (fran | madreagin Uacharted S rept, 42 
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Part [IT —SIX TEAMS NEEDED FOR ‘TRANSFORMATION 
Whenever trinsformaton happens, these six teums should never be overlooked. By 
carctuly idenntying these teums prior to your proposed transformation, as emerging leaders 
you wil discover vou can now be cffective in building the budge hepween church and 
community 


THRALLIIS 


Anally 1s anyone who is convinced of the mission and is commutted te seeing nt rultilled. 
They may be tnends and they may not he your trends. Alles can aiso be individuals who 
wil dircetly bencht trum the change you are trying to brag, 


Personal Retlecion Conceming Your Allies 





Whe might be vour allies? 


Why might they be alles? 


What do you stand te gain of lose from allegiance to your imnatives? 


What's their main objective to be your aily? 


How can this ally best help vou successhilly implement your initianves? 
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‘Vhe Contfidants 


Healthy contidants are those individuals outside the svstem who can give vou honest teedback 
about yourself as a leader m the system. They are not invested in the outcome af the change 
muthitive because they are for more mvested in you whether the chanpe mntutive succeeds or 


tails. 


Personal Reflection Conceming Your Confidamts 





Whe are vour cantidants? 


What perspective de they olfers 


What do they aced te tully suppor your 


Theo can they help you best? 


The Opponents 


Potennal oppenvats ate stakcholders who hive diffecent perspectives than yours. They are 
these individuals whe risk losing the most if your ind your ininative goes fomvard. Phey are not 
your cnemtes in the same way allies are net nceessuriy your Friends. Opponents are individuals 


whe wre against the particular change imine. 


Personal Reflection Concerning Your Opponents 
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Whe might be your opponents? 


Why mighr they be your opponents? 


What do you stand tr: gam or lose if your initnitive succceds: 


How might you neutralize their opposinon or get them on your side? 


How will your immative be stronger through incorporanng some uf the ideas ot your 
appanents? 


Vhe Senter Authorities 


Everyone his someone who is over them, The senior authorines arc those individuals who you 
report te concerning your change minative. They might be the ones whe make the final 
decisions concerning your initiate. 





Personal Reflection Conceming Your Senior Authorities 


Who ts the senior authority who is most important in yOur program or mitiative’s success? 


Why are they impertant? 


Whar signals are they yiving about how the oreantation perceives your intative? 
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What might you say or do to secure their support ts your initiative 1s being implemented? 


The ( ausalities 


\s transtormagonal leaders we must understand thar there wil] be casualnes. We cannot 
proceed into uncharted terntory without taking sume kind of ask, We must pay attention to 
those who dre going ta expenence the change most personally and dramateally. 


Personal Reflection Concerning Your Causalities 





Whe will be causalites of your program or minatives? 


What will they loser 


Whar new skills would help them survive the change and thrive in the organization? 


What can you offer in terms ef permission and support to leave the organization? 


How can you help them succeed elsewhere? 


‘the lissenters 


Ghanee go notahvtys cas, When change dees take place, someone, usually ob stgniticant 
number of pooph ad) respond by crag rue no meatier whit, Dissenters are dose whe will sy 


tha. Dissenters alse have the abiltty terask the te rughy questions that you fun fave been 
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unwilling to face. Dissenters exist during change. \s transformational leaders. you must 
recognize those dissenters and listen to them. 


Personal Reflection Conceming Your Dissenters 





Whe are the dissenters in your orpanization? 


Who are those who since radical ideas or mention the unmentionable? 


Whit ideas ure they bringing forth that might be valuable for your initianve? 


How might you cnable thei ideas fo have a place at the table? 


For Next Week 
1. Idennty those @ teamps in your personal ministry and commumty thar will help 


transform a cummunity. (Complete Pages & 12) 


2 ddenuly 3 metatves vou toch emenung leaders should address te ener a 
community of peaple tosward their own transtormation to make a dittcrence in the 


church and community, 
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4. Chose 1 of those ideas or initutives and complete the following: 





Initiative Idea: 


Whi will he The Ales to This Initiaty «? 


Whe: will be The Confidants to This Initianve? 


Whe will be The Cippements te This Invaanve? 
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Whe wall be the Senior Authorines for this Unitiatve? 


Who will be The Casualties from this (nitiative? 


Whe wall be The Dissenters tor this Ininatye? 
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Understanding Your Community 


Biblical Foundation 


Healthy communities are important to God. Isatah 65:17 24, provides a powerful image of the 
ideal community God plans to create in which His people will dwell for all eternity — an image 
that Gad wants us tu strive to make real in Gur communities today. 


See, fouidl orate ney begins snd amen earth. Fle formes thane. avi nee be remembered. wor weg 


they comme to mand. Bust bre edad atid sepone toreres ite wduat 1 all create, tee) ate? cavcate Jerisacens 





$0 tej dedeebt said sis peott os joy 1 well rejoice ores forusatem cand take deliods 2n ey Denpdes ihe 
sound of wvopene and of ane rll be heard in tt rte more, Never ingin ail there be en et an prthani 
aha gies tui a tee days. ar att add acan wis doo uot Sie ont is veares ihe onte wus Dees af a 
Signdred we be thoagha a mene Séal, che one whe had to meal a hundred nrdf be constdered 
miursed, Chey wsdl highd farses and dwell in thers they atl plant vineyards cared oat theés tril. 

No Aozeer wtlf they buchd face. canted athers Cre ens them, ar peated ama others eat. bar its thy akays of 
od free, on rd tw the days of ag: beapies ony conesen cnes wtif fons enya the mark of Mess bards, 

ley nid nat later in wen, mor ard He bear chstdren doapsed ta mesartine: for the aril be a 
peaple inessed by He lSURD they aed then descendant arth then. Betore they call TD ped answer: 


plik they are aitl spewkaue 4 


What does a healthy community look like according to this passage? 


This passage idennties sonny of the things that make up a healthy comununity, slick Gin serve 
us worthwhile goals of our community-budding ministry efforts. Take a few minutes ta reflecr on 
those prals and them implications for your work. 


Por this mage to become realin in your communrty, what would need te be trae about daily lite, 
ubout the opportunities avathible, about health care, education, the environment, families, and 
anything clse thar firs in your proture af a healthy, life-sustaining place to live? What does it tike 
to croite such an environment, particular the contributions of individaals, groups and 
IISHTDONS? 


\Lore important, what role could vou play in creating such a place? What does all of this mean 
tor the church, for your ministry, and for you ay an emerging leader? What can you dete help 
your community graw up to be healthy? What dees it mean fer people to be authente disciples of 
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Jesus Christ who know the Lord, can articulate their faith, and are committed to being salt and 
hehe in their community? 


These are the questions we hope yuu will be able to answer at the end of this session. We alse 
pray that you will have both a plan to act on what you have leamed and the courage to make the 
personal und ministry changes necessary to implement it. 


Remember the focus for this project is Nehemiah 2:17-18 that says... 

Y Then d saad to them, “You see the trouble we are in, how Jerusalem kes in ruins with its yates 
burned. Come, let us rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, so thar we may no longer suffer disgrace.” 

"®t told them that the hand of my Giod had been gracious upun me, and also the words that the 
king had spoken te me. Then they said, “Lotus stact budding!” Sa, they commuted themselves 
to the common gnexd) 





\fiter Sehemiah took a careful look around his home comununity, Nehemiah bepan ta share with the 

: 
people the problemin the communiry. Schemiab said, “You sce the trouble we are in, how ferusalem bes 
iN cuts with ss mates burned.” 


The passage takes place during the timc of Artaxerxes L, who reigned over the Persian empire from 404 
fe 425BC. Durmg his reign, he continued the policy of nontaxation for Persians, while mereasing the 
faxes throupgnout the rest of the ermpire.* 


The community in this tex is expenencing a decline ia dhe community duc te the rise in caxes and lack of 
resources, The local landowners were beceaning bankrupt and Jesing their land and in most cases the 
Persuins became the new landlords.* Since they could not pay thet taxes, the mdividuals m this 
community were forced to sell ther own chikdren inte sk avery’. And for chem, a eey without a wall was a 
city W ithout protectian. And some scholars beheve that “4 Ciry without Walls has no integrity, or 
structure, iis subject to the vayanes of any kind or fancy. Without walls, sou are lost, as opposed to 
having some kand of internally derived sense of whe sou are to help you decide what you will and won’ 
aes 


sev in the backdrop of this puor and declining economy, peuple loaking for encouragement, and a desire 
for safety from the threat of foreigners, Schemuah’s desire to rebuidd the wall wrudd resonate with this 
COMMMNITY 


How the focus text relates to us as emerging leaders? 

Right now, i our transitaming community our churches and our community ure i trouble because the 
bralge bepweea the church and comunity is broken. Vhat bride ae longer exists and our communities 
and aur churches are rifting apart. 


Our churches have become so self-centered that they have torgotten the onggnal intent of the elturch. 
The cupid intent of the church is to share the tansfoommg love of Chest wah the communn. The 
organ itor of the church os te nake disciples. Che origanial intent of the church is eo be the prophetic 
ence for the community. ‘The church should be the ight in the communtiy. However, our churches are 
AO Jorgen seer as an amparkint part af dhe communtios where ther an located. Usere shoukd be such an 
ampact felt the community fram the chureh dat if these churches were to leave the community, the 
community should nonce that ites ISA. 


ee Seen Scene cae ih eelae ay oad 8 eee PLY, iN, Sa? 1h “naodovadl. EV aeas See note Mubblesda ca 
os Shupast,_ vrsdaaktee ita Ce rsia's Shacbows 4 Sy cael ae: Ptistorpcal Oye bie ture apd. Portes. Prey Bete ay bon 


err yuiet, Tadagstic as Persaa’s Shachow, 1G, 
orndaa | Drees. hac ard Neher 6 oo lepeeite, KEN: Pootaicpecad, Pry 3, 
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\nd as emenang leaders, God 1s calling each of vou te be able to notice the problem we are facmg m our 
tinsiboning Community, Sotonly should you be able to notice the problem. But just tke Nehemiah, 
you should also be able ey come up with the solution ro the problem in our community 


Sow, We Can see im Nehemuial’s journey before he came up with the solution, he did a 3-day evaluation 
et the community. Where in Nchenuah 2:15 he.. 


1 So Ewent up by way of the valley by night and inspected the wall. Thea | tamed back and 
enrercd by the Valley Gate, and sa rerurned.* 


Just hke Sehemumih, we must inspect the condi of the wall or bridge between the church and 
commuuty. 


So how do we inspect the community? 


In the hook, Prasiforiag the Cag, by ‘Tel(har Assactates, aives us several tips for analyzing 
communities in order to more fully discern how God's Spirit is al work in the acighborhand, 
While the following except was written for Youth Directors and Ministers, the principles can be 
used for all emerving leaders. 


Entering the Community: Take Your Time* by TelChar Associates 


On eoronnp an urban cemmurnity, the first thaay for the arban youth minister fo ders slow 
down. Pause; take a step back and discover the signs oF God’s hand in public life. Various 
duthors have emphasized the fact that God bas gone before us an our communities. Ofrentimes 
Christians enter urban communities at tap speed, full of arrogance and zeal. We develop 
stnitegics for mintstry and launch projects. hetore we've adequately discerned God's Spint at 
work, before we've found signs of the presence of God im unexpected places. We lack the 
humility of Christ, se impatient to develop our own viston that we ful to sce God quic#ly ut 
work. Remember, we are working with Ged, not on our own. Learning to cxepete the 
community tikes a certain level of discipline ar first but can casth be cultivated into a natural 
process employed whenever one is in a NeW environment. 


The following are some aps to use to roid and assess an urban community: 


I. Paid at the stereos. Determine what kind of structures predominate or ace being built: 
are they restdential or commereiale They will help determine whether it is a residential, 
business ar some other district. The level of maintenance needed and currently employed 
“ain suggest the abilin of the residents te maintam or how invested the landowners are in 
muintining the communio. Use. derrmine how long the buildings have been around. 
Usual the style und materials used can suggest the period when the community or 
newwhborhood war built. Are there changes in the uses of the structures: is the theatre 


tS 4 Me Sarat Veh Peo Ne A TE cachet Udupi ced ora Sed laste os. 
Te! lat Vssowutes, Mopesgermeng ret Bel har assarictes, [dy 
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now being used as a marketplace or church? What other changes are occurring? Who is 
leaving and who is replacing them? Why is this happening? 


| ook: for “senaps of Hfe.” Do not overlook the artfacts peuple leave about thei pruperty: du 
they reflect certain age proups or types of households? Are they ethnically or culturally 
specific? Are certain values articulated by them? (Also, make note of the kinds of items or 
services ottered by the local businesses: Apain, are they ethnically or culturally spectfic? 
Are they tor the immediate residential community, or for others trom “outside?” What 
do the costs say about the clientele? 


Louk af the signage. Competitive marketing companies have done the demographic 
rescarch and will promete products and services in a manner appropriate to the target 
populations who live in or frequent the ares. ‘Uherefore, read the billboards: what is 
being sold? Is the language using the dommuant language of the area? Who is the target 
audience? Likewise read the windaw ads or signs placed by business or landowners: what 
ss being sald und for how much? De not averlook bumper or printed stickers as they 
reveal much ubout the people buying them: what religion or political perspectrve ts being 
espoused? Where did they go ta school? What ts their ethnic ancestry? 


Toe af pace. No. not outer space, but how space is used. Looking at the kinds of 
structures in a community is one way fo assess how the local pupulation or political 
Peavers mteract with the space, Le, how they define it or use the land. Most urban land ts 
defined by topology: a river or mountain range, or by human construction, the 
placement of 4 rail system or freeway. These elements of the natural and built 
environment can became demarcation lines for certain communities. On a more 
persunal level. living spuce reveals certain values or priorities thar residents mav hold, for 
example, vehicles parked on what would be cunsidered the Front lawn or raising crops or 
livestock on the land immediately surrounding the residence. In some cultures, the front 
yard san extension of the ling room and everyone ts welcome to parteipute in Festive 
ncctens. But in other cultures, the backyard or earden area is host to private 
celebrations. 


Sannds and cmetis, Fregetng a newhborkood can be a sensory expenence. Keep your ears 
(tuned to the kinds of music phived by the residents or heard on the street: Does the 
music Cater te d specific age or cultural group? Also, you du not need a linguist to 
appreciate difterent Linguages, ws intonations and speech patterns wal differ from one 
group fo another. [Pyou hear many different patterns, tt may be a sign of a rich 
multicultural serung. \romus can reveal preferences in certain foods. which in turn peunt 
vut the ethnicity of the resident or restaurant chentele. The smells of an elegant boungque 
will certainly differ from the smells oF an alleyway in skid conv. 


Lak fo signs of bape. Keep an eve out for evidences of Gad's people at work - they could 
be future partners and certainly key resource people. On an mmimediate level, look for the 
presence of churches tnd parachurch organizations. Read the leaflets handed out in the 
neighborhood or notices in the local paper about religious activities or programs. Tr will 
take time te pet to knew and be accepted by the community and to learn to work 
together asa team. Make this time quality time. \ thoughtful inital inttoducrery period 
sets the nght tone tora collcborative spint and the building ofa good team Feandation 
\surhan ministers move more slowly in developing a ministry or preicet, we open 
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Understanding Your Community 


ourselves to learn from those who came before us. As we discover signs of God's 
presence, a vision for mirustry will evolve. 


SSS a Oe ee Pe 


Personal Reflections 


Neaw retleching on our awn communites, what methods trom the article could you apply te 
analyzing your mwn newhborhoad? De you tecl you would have a ditferent understanding ot 
yeur community trom unhsing these methods? Hf so, hew? 


How to Understand the Community? 
Sa, when understanding the community, emerging leaders must be able to understand the following 
elements ol the community 


© dhe LPyysscal aaupects. 

@ very community has a physiweal presence in the area. When understanding the 
community. sve must look at che community's size, its topography and cach of tts 
neighborhoods. We must also inspect how vanous areas m the community differ trom 
ane another, What are the conditions of the housing and other buildings? 

* Vee there stores and other businesses with walking distances of residential areas for 
most of the communitye What kind of tdustry exists in the community? 

© bhe fafraterctere 

o Pyety community is made up ofa basic infrastrucrure that they could not funetion 
without (Roads, bridges, transportation, dectricsty, hind lime and mubile telephone 
semace, broadband serace, and orher similar “basics”, 

e What condinon are the streets m? Are the coads adequate for the traffic they bear? Are 
there tnke lanes? 

© Pe Demagnaplics. 

¢ What are the statetics of the community? (Age, gender, race and ethnicity, marta status, 
cducanon, mumber of people in household, first TALE. CC.) 

@ the Hisar. 

& The fong-tenm lustory oF the comunity can tell you about community traditions, what 
the communsty is, or has been, proud of, ind what residents would prefer not to ralk 
dlwout, You can alse look at the recent hustore as sell to learn about the conthets and 
fuchons within the community 

© The Comenent feader. formal and injormul 

0 Who are the community leaders sho are considered leaders iv the community? Vhese 
inchyiduals can be recogmzed as leaders because, they are trusted for ther proven 
Mtcerity, comme), and for care for others and the yood of the community. 

@ Dh f semennsty wudltare, formoad and itpornral. 

&  Wharare the spoken and nespoken rules and traditions by which the cammunity live s* 

Ir can melude everthing from comununity events aad slogans to narmys of behavior t 
pattems af diserminiaten and execcise of power. Understanding the cultace and hew it 
developed can be ceucil, especially af that’s what you're attempting to change. 

6 Read the local newspaper every day ta learn ubeut the culture of the communits. It will 
tell stones abour the communtey and pave you a saisc oF what's important to the 
commun 
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The Tinzsting proupy. 

2 What are some of the proups and urganizanen currently in the communutyr ‘Service 
chibs (Rotary Club}, faith groups, vouth organizations, sports tears and clubs, groups 
formed around shared interests, the boards of community-wide organizations as well as 
groups devoted to self-help, advocacy, and activism.) When we know these groups, # 
helps us understand allances or oppositions to your change. 

The Tizsting indttutions. 

9 Every communiey has institunons that acc unportant to it, and that have more or less 
credibility with residents, What are the existing institutions: Whe represents them? What 
is thew level of influencer 

Die Fsconoantcy 

2 Whe are the major empluvers im the community? Wharf any, business or industry is 
the community's bases Who, if anvone, exercises econumic power? How ts wealth 
distributeds Would you characterize the community as poor, working, class, middle 
class. or affluent? Whar are the economic prospects of the population in general and/or 
the popukibon you'r. concemed with? 

Phe Corvrnment/] mal Polite. 

o Understanding the structure of community government is Obviously importint, Some 
communities may have strong mayors and weak city councils, others the opposite, Sail 
other communities may have ae maver at all bur only a town manager, or may have a 
different fonn of government entirely. Whatever the goverment stricture, where does 
poltical power her Understanding where the real power is can be the chfference benvecn 
4 successful smitaive and av ain one. 


‘Vhe Soctal sirnctire, 


9 ow do the people in the commanin rare ro cach other on a daily basis? Drow are the 
problems solved? Hes are the problems not solved? Who does business with whom? 
What are the sembols of starus and respect? 

Bho lsistades sattd talerey. 

os Whardoes the commuerts care about, and what does ignore? What are residents’ 
asuimphens abour the proper wav ru behave. to dress, ro de business, 0 treat others? Is 
there widely avcepted discrmination against one or more groups by the maputity or by 
these in powerr What are the norms for mteriction among those who with different 
apinions or different backgrounds? 
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Roswell, Ga Demographics (census.20v) 

Population 

Population estimates, July |, 2008, (V2) 

Population esamates base, Apal 1, Odd, (Ver 
Populateun, perceat change - Apal b. 21 estate: base: to lub t. Bale, Ws 
Populatian, Census, \pril 1, fen 
Age and Sex 

Tersens under 5 ecars, percent 

Persons under 18 vears, percent 

Persons 65 vears and over, percent 

femiule persons, percent 
Race and Hispanic Origin 

White alone, percent 

Mack or \fmcan Amenian alune. percent 

American ladian and \laska Nanve alone. percent 

Asian alone, percent 

‘Sanve Hawanad aad (ther Pacitic Islander alone, pencent 
Twa or Abore Races, percent 

Hispame or Lanne, percent 

White alone. aot lispanic or Lanne, percent 
Population Characteristics 

Veterans, SL 2017 

Poragn bam perscms, percent, 2003-27 
Housing 

Chwaceoccnmcd howane unit rate, 2013-2017 

Vedian calpe of owner-occupied housing units. 313-2017 
Families & Living Arrangements 

Households. 2313-47 

Persons per te uselhold, 3014-2017 


Laying in same house | year ago, percent of persemes aye | vear+, 2015-3047 


Language sother than baghsh spoken at home. percent of persons ave 5 vearst+. 2073-3017 


Conrpuser and inremet Use 
Ttauselualds with a computer, percent, 2013-07 
Thousehekds with alruadband Intemet subecapton, percent, 2013-2617 


Leducation 
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Tigh school graduate or higher. percent of persens age 25 yeare+, W137 
Bachelor's degree or higher. percent of persons age 25 vears+, 2113-2017 


Health 
With a disalubry, ander ape 65 years, percear, 213-47 
Persons without health insurance, under ape 65 years, pervent 


Economy 


hs civilian labor force, total, percent of populates ape 1G vears +. 2023-2017 


fe cavdain labor farce, temale, percent of populanon age 16 years>. 3-247 


Total accommedason and ford senaces sales, 2072 (81 0000} 

Total health care and social assistance receints/ nevenue. U2 (S11: 
Total manufacturer’ shipenents, 2042 (S11 

Total merchant wholesaler sales, 2712 (9194 () 

Total retad sales, 2012 (Sta 

Total retail sales per capita, 3312 
Transportation 

Mean travel time ro work (minutes), workers ape Jo years+. 2013-2017 
income & Poverty 

Median household income (in 2017 doBars), 2413-2447 


Per capita income in past 12 months Ga BT dotlars’, 2aLG- 27 


Persons m poverty. percent 


GLSINESSES DATA EN ROSWELL. GA 
Businesses 

MY firms, 2012 

Men-awned firms, 2042 
Wamen-owned firms, 3t2 

Minonty cewned firms, 262 
Senmanunty-oayried Bes, 2012 
Veteran-vded finns, 3112 
Sonyeteran-owned bons, 2t2 
GEOGRAPHY OF ROSWELL. GA 
Geography 

Population per square mile, tu 


Land area in synare miles, MU 
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Understanding Your Community 


Questions about the demographics... 


What can vou learn abour the community from the demographics? 


What wpe of cosidonts Hive in the arear 


What intormation de you find interesting about the demographics: 


Information concerning the 5-mile radius of the Zion Church of Roswell, GA. 
¢ Within the 5-mde radius of the church, the communaty 1s now chaneme, 
* There ave caccendy 190,016 peuple ot the Smile cadaas of the church 
Oh" o White (127 4450, 
— 3%o hack (25.8123 
12% 8 Hispanic (22.978) 
— The averape age 1s 38 
* 03.4% of the community has a (Christian Relgnous Preference 
© 26" o of the cummunity a classeied as the *Nones”, 
6 AL? eof the cammunity ts not involved ina rehygous community 
© HY save they do nor have mme to be invelved 
Ao says there are no poud Futh communities in the arca 
© 49.3% says that church was net relevant to ther lives. 
¢ 62.4% says that they do net trust onmauzed celygon. 
* 43.4% says that they daln’t fecl welcomed m the church. 
* 33.3% sats the church was not suppornye during ther personal criss, 
© S47" o says that the worship ac style does aor mrterest them 
214 So says that they were never mvited to a church. 
* 33 Bf a want Pible Shady of Somprure arudy Groups 
¢ 405% es want contemporary worship services 


© FR awant Chrisnan Ldnecation fort hidren 

* 32.0" a want opportunines for volunrcoring: tn thie ce MIU MLTY. 
* 4?" osvant cultural programs (Sfusic. rama, and Arr} 

© HG" e war bundy Onented Acoviries 

* 40s want personal /Fanh | ounseling 

© 38.0% want Practiod Uramany Samunars 


Why is this important for us as emerging leaders? 


od bas prosaded us as emenong leaders a ape mrsson teld ia the transitioning community agit nm our 
ewes backvard. nd a's up tous te go sand rebuild that bridge between the church and community 
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Time to Watk the Community 


Now tf's fime fo walk our current community and create a Neighborhood \sset Map. This map 
will open our eves to seeing what is currently in our community, 


In understanding the community, there are two fundamentally different ways of seeing any 
community —on¢ based on its needs and one based on its assets. When we view the community 
through the lens of its assets, we see that no matter how small or disadvantaged every 
community has a great pool of assets. And we see that each person in that community hus 
talents, skills and gifts that are rmpourtant to that community. 


Personal Reflection 


e Whi do you think if is so much caster to fh ecos on die needs af 4 community instead oF 
tS assets? 


e Are there things we do in munistey or in church that can unintentionally reinforce the 
nevds-based focus? 


\s emerging leaders | want vou to bean co think about our community as a place where Ged is 
Wready moving. And our job is ro start seeing the community through God's lens. We nced to 
see the communin by what is there, not by what isa’r in the community. When we start viewing 
the coramunity through Gail's lens, and hecome partners m what God is already doing, our 
desire to be the bridge between the church and community will be easter than we think. 


Directions for Our Walk 
Identity csusting assets in the community as listed in the categories in the Newhborhood 
Asset Ming. 


Make notes erther on the map about what you see, purticulurly assets you sec relevant te the 
community either in their current use or if they could be made more accessilde or 
“repurposed”. 


Take photos of the many potential assets you see, 
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After the walk is finished .... 


Whar assets did you see that you had never notced previously? Did anything you see surprise or 
confuse vou? Why? 


What potential key assets were missing, from your walk? What impact docs that have on the 
ncighborhew «l? 


Whar siens of community change (tor better or worse] did you see? 


What assets give you a sense af hope for the future and why? 


Dal anything you saw gree you an idea for how to putan untapped asset to work for community 
and the church? 


Sdalinioanal insaghtse 
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Understanding Your Community 


For Next Week: A Week in a Healthy Community 


Imagine an ideal week in the life of a person living im your community. 


Directions 
Take an hour or som a quiet place, free from distractions, where you can enyeron un 
ideal tunure for your community. Spociicully, think about the demoyrrphies m your 
community iis they a! experetice a great week ina healthy, supportive community —a 
community thar they helped to transtorm inte a life-affirrnmeng place. 
Respond to the questions below no help you describe the ideal week for your youth m 
a bealthy, supportive community 


What would they be dome, where, and with whom? 


What would be happening in the kev areas of their lives — home, school, work, community? 
What would their relationships with adults be like? With you in particular? 


What assets would they be making use of — ones that are there now and new or impros ed 
assets that would have heen added? 


What ditference would this make tu their future? 


And, what would yew have been derma to help make this a rcality? Imapine.... 
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Understanding The Role Of The Church 


Historical Foundation 


The state of the relationship berween the church and the community is not new. In tines past 
when the church was faced with similar issues it survived. ‘he supernatural nature of the church 
has enubled it to survive severe persecution, heresy, poverty, and prosperity. The solution to 
declining membership, lack of invelvement trom other generations, and building the bridge 
between the church and community is connected into the church's rediscovery of its 
ecclesiology and missiclogy. 


A Few Quick Definition... 


Ecclesiology 1s the theclogical discipline where we study the meaniny, purpose, roles 
and tunchon et the church. 


Missiology 1s the theological disciphne which studics the Christian faith and community 
48 they cross frontiers in mussion. Missiology focuses on what happens at the border, 
where Chastian peuple engage with non-Christian beliefs and practices? 


Karl Barth (’heolugian) says that the church is °(1) a community insntuted by Gad himself, (2) 
acommuniy of Ruth and obedience. (3) a community of faith and obedience which live from 
Geal’s word?” | 


The rele the local charch plays in the community where tt is located depends on the church's 
understanding at its E:cclesiglogy. its understanding of its purpose. Another scholar by the 
name of Stanler Greng, believes that the church is “the visible telle wvship ot behevers gathered 
in a specitic location, the lecal church is the most concrete expression of the covenanting 
people”! The Church is neither a budding nor an organization, rather “a people who see 
themselves as standing in relanion to the Gad who saves them and to each other as those who 
share in this salvation’. 


A church ts a community of memory and of hope that dees not unly remain inside the church. 
the church as called to take that hope to the cournmunity. ‘The church should bear witness tu the 


world. 
“The church is the church only when it exists for others. Ie) make a start it should give 
away allies property to those in need. The clergy must live solely on che free-will 
offerings of ther congreparions, or possibly engage in some secular clay. The (Church 
TMM Sy ofc iNet, Ce tT La Mlaneapeda, Rist ethan gig TI | 
rh, id -dfaoebsey Ta AE Paw To leas OR Fiat 1 Ml Tweed, & 2A elle Mid as alae Liberata! 
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must share in the secular problems of ordinary human life, not dominating, but helping 
and serving.” - Dietrich Bonhoetter while sitting in a Nazi Prison 


The church must be acove in the community where its located. 


ae 


\ll churches must become community oriented, person onented, healing oriented, and 
not primanly book onented.”” They must also establish a rapport with its community. 
“That means speaking the language which the community speaks” since “the language of 
the city today is a different language from the language which the church has traditionally 
used.”* - Cully and Harper in ther work, We4 the Chunch Lase the Citye 


So what is happening in our churches today? 


Churches are mowing away from ots historical role in the community. This disconnect trom the 
cammunity is leading ta the death of the church. 


Michael Jinkins in his werk, The (Arch Paces Death: Psevestalogy in a Post-Madera Canterd, states: 


“H the people do not connect, for whatever reason, with the mission and message of a 
particular church, they are unlikely to aftibare with in if fewer and fewer people connect 
and athhate with its message and community aver a period of time, a church will 
decrease in membership as the ravages of circumstance and actual tables cat nay at the 
congregational rolls.” 


Karl Rahner, \ Jesuit Theologian believes: 


“the world appears im its daily business te ignore us and to regard Christiantty as 
something that hag became muscum material fram the much-crted past of the West, 
something thet serves dreams and plans far wodd improvement of childish romannes 
and cestoranon politictans. 


Vhe chureh ss turning mito aimuscum, at plaice thar midividuals come to look but are unable te 
touch. And the church as disconneeting trom the er animumn. And phat cisconneet fron 
engin in the community, has caused the church to lose the ex mMnuity where tis bocated. 


Dan Dehsen in his chapter in the book, WZ ee Chanch dave the Cats? lelieves: 


Pevtrme a Sober ia and Wayne Wook ond ofasa doo Roac.t doo Uae Bate aad coe ae ated Boveturtin Maar al The tS 
2 re d . 
ioraé Pesas, SW PR 
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Understanding The Role Of The Church 


“tow large extent the church has already lost the city in the sense of its being relevant or 
dynamic as an instrument of moral reform in the lives of modern urbanites“! 


Dobson also stares that when 4 church loses the community where they are located, “there was 
lirtle they had to otter that had the redemptive and regenerative features of a new and Fresh 
deohogical onentanon that would give lives of urbanites whe are caught m the throes of social 
disorganization meaning and structure and purpose.” * In the eyes of the community, the 
church often gives the impression oF running behind, and in a sourly critical way, the progress of 
humanity. 


Where is the hope? 


In ames past whenever the church faces death “it encounters a entical moment when it may 
knew the power of resurrection." God has the pesver te resurrect our biblical understanding of 
church. 


“The missional dimension of a Incal church’s lite mantest itsell, among other wavs. 
when tts truly a worshipping community: it ts able to welcome outsiders and make them 
teel at homes iris a church in which the pastor docs not have the monopoly and the 
Members ure not merely objcets Of pastoral care; ts mambers are cquipped for their 
calling in sucictyy it is structurally phable wid innovative; and it does nut defend the 
povileges ofa sclect group." ~ David Bosch Drensforming Mission: Pansadions Shafts in 
Thealogy of Mision 


\s Emerging Leaders, you must be equipped for your calling im seacty. Yeu must be equipped 
to becarne a missional church that “evokes intentional, that is direct mvolycment in SOCTCEYS IE 
actually moves beyond the walls of the church and engages in missionary points of 
cencentration such as cvangpelism: and work for justice and pace.” As Pinergang Leaders, 111 
order to build the bridges that connect the church with the cer mimunity, you must move beyond 
the walls. 


In order tor the church to experience the power of the resurrection for its dead and declining 
church, as Emerging Leaders you must help the church understand that “the church must 
understand this new mode of expression, become a part of it, and equip its members even in the 
midst of tramng to relate to the person for whom actions speak Joudh: and words matter 
little 


We mustleamn how te relite to those individuals whe actions speak louder than words. As 
Hemerging Leaders. we must understand that the church ts still the biblical community the world 
needs even if the world fects the church ts ne lenper relevant. The church even though statisttes 


lk ane f Vary» en ee cee ae hey 
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say tas in decline and new generations are nor attending, the church still has the power 1 
experience the resurrection. 


However, for the church tu expertence the resurrechun, they must be willing to change. “Where 
. Pied £ 

change ts not only an opportunity for the church, tt 1s also a test for the church. Change forces a 

conhnual evaluation of what is essential and what is not.” © 


Biblical Foundation 


Las's take a look at nwo cxamples of how the biblical community has made an mypact in the 
community where they were located. And trom these examples, we will discover that our pattern 
tor rcbuilding the bridge between church and community has already been established. 


Let’s Read Mark 6:30-44 


"The apostles gathered around Jesus, and told him all that they had dune and taught. 

" He said to them, “Come away to a deserted place all by yourselves and rest awhile.” 
hor many were coming and going, and they had ns leisure even te eat. * And they went 
away in the boat toa deserted place by themselves. > Now many saw them going and 
recognized them, and they hurried there on foot from all the towns and arrived ahead of 
them. “* As he went ashore, he saw a preat crowd: and he had compassion for ther, 
becuuse they were like sheep without at shepherd: and he began to teach them many 
things. “When it grew late, his disciples came to him and siad, Ths is a deserted place. 
and the hour ts new very kites “send them away so that they may vo into the 
surrounding country and vilkages and buy something for themselves ta cat” > But he 
answered them, “You give them scmething to ear.” ‘They said to him, “ Are we to go and 
buy twe hundred denari werth of bread, and give it to them to eat?” And he said te 
them, “Haw many loaves have you? Go and sce.” When they had found out, they said, 
“Pive, and two fish.” ’ Then he ordered them te get all the people to sit down in groups 
wn the green grass. “So they sat down in groups of hundreds and of fifties. "Vaking the 
five loaves and the awe fish, he looked up to heaven, and blessed and broke the loaves. 
and gave them to his disciples t set before the people: and he divided the nwo fish 
among them all. © And all ate and were filled: “and they took up twelve baskets full of 
broken pieces and of the fish. “Those who had eaten the leaves numbered five 
thousand men, | 
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Understanding The Role Of The Church 


Questions about the text... 


1. What was the issue of the community in this text? 


2. What was the disciples’ initial response tu the problem of the community? 


ehh 


- Asa leader, whar was the steps Jesus followed to address the issue in the community of 
this text? 


4. What was Jesus’ leadership style in this particular test? 
3. Was this an example of needs-hased or assets based thinking? 
6. Whar kind of impact did the disciples have in the communi after this exon 


v. What can the church lean from this senpturc on how ro ampact communities? 
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Let's Read Aces 2:1-13 


2 When the day of Pentecost had come, they were all together in one place. * And 
suddenly from heaven there came a sound bke the rush of a violent wind, and it filled the 
entire house where they were sitnng, * Divided tongues, as of fire, appeared amang them, 
and a tongue rested on etch of them. * AH of them were filled with the Holy Spirit and 
began te speak in other languages, as ihe Spirit gave them alstliry. 


“Now there were devout Jews from every nation under heaven living in Jerusalem. ° 4nd 
at this sound the crowd gathered and was bewildered, because cach one heard them 
speaking in the nanve language of cach.” Amazed and astonished, rhey asked, “Are not 
all these whe are speaking Galileans? * And how is it that we hear, each of us, in our own 
native language? ” Parthians, Medes, Mlamites, and residents af Mesopotamia, Judea and 
Cappadocu, Pontus and Asia." Phrygia and Pamphylia, Fgypr and the parts of Libya 
belonging to Cyrene, and visitors from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, ' Cretans and 
Reals —in our own Languages we hear them speaking about God’s deeds of power.” 
* All were amazed and perplexed, saying to one another, “What does this mean?” " But 

others sneered and said, “Thev are filled with new w ine.” 


Let’s Read Acts 2:14-17 


But Peter, standing with the cleven, raised his voice and addressed them, “Men of 
Judea and all whe live in Jerusalem, ier this be known to you, and listen to what 1 s Sav. 
* Indeed, these sre not drunk, as you suppose, for itis only nine o'cluck in the moming. 
No, this is what was spoken thir sugh the prophet Jock: “In the lasr days it will be, 
God declares. that } will pour cut my Sprit upon all flesh, and your sens and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your voung men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams, " 


Let’s Read Acts 2:40-47 


* And he testified with many other Farguments and exhorted them, saying, “Save 
yourselves trom thes corrupt generation.” “Su those who w enenied his mess: age Were 
baptized, and that day about theee thousand persons were added. “They devoted 
themselves te the apostles’ teaching and felloasshup, to the breaking of bread and the 
prayers. 

* Awe came upon everyone, because many wonders and signs wore heme de me by the 
a “All who believed were together and had all things in common: © they wanuld 
sell ther possessions and goods and distnbute the proceeds to all, as any had need. 
“Day by diy. as they spent much time together in the temple, they broke bread at heme 
and ate ther food sith wad and pencrous hearts, prising God and hi aving, the goodwill 
at all ite people. And day by day the Lord added to ther number those who were bemg 
saved, 7 
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Understanding The Role Of The Church 


Questions from the text... 


1. What was the result of the exhortation, preaching and power demonstration? 


{~ 


How many peaple were mmpacted by this event? 


) 
+ 


What happened after they recetved the word? 


= 


What is baptism? 


After bapusm, what toak place in the community? 


cua 1 


What is bibheal fellowship according tis this text? 


an, 
~~! 
+ 


What is breaking of bread? 


S. What were the restlrs ot che sets and wonders? 
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9. What does it mean to have all things in cammon? 


10. What was the daily routine ot the community? 


11. What was the result of this daily routine? 


12. What can the church leam from this serprure on how to impact communities? 


13. What would itlook fike fora church today to cnpige the et ammunity the same way Peter 
engaged the cormmunity in Acts 2? 


4. As emorping leaders how can sou help with to be that bridge? 


Words to know... 


zoos (Koinonia) ‘tellowship, the commen, close assccition, sharing. The phrase 
‘they were devoring themselves to. Fellawship’ is alse translated “they were like amily 
to cach orker. This noun denotes an tssoctarion involving close mutual relations and 
invelvement. It denotes a close asseckition mvobing mutual mtercsts and shanng. 4 
spiritual unity in Chinst. 
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Understanding The Role Of The Church 


What do we do now? 


\s emerping Leaders, the question we must ask ourselves is what happens next? How can we 
make some changes that lead our church to receive the resurrection it needs? How can God use 
us. to rebuild the badge berween the church and community? 


Plaise remember that for us to rebuild the bridge benveen the church and community. some 
rype of change must take place. That change will he a challenging task. 


Our First Step... 


The first step for us as emergng leaders ts te identify exactly aes is going to be changing. We 
must have clarity thout aay needs to change. Once we have clarity on what needs to change it 
will make it caster for us to think about the how and tt wall make it easier for us to exphiin the 
why. 


Stop, Start, Continue, Improve 





Directions 


‘Think about what changes needs to be made based cin everyting pou have learned. 
Vske 13 mimuros ne answer the guestons below hased on cour phim. 


Be prepared to shar 


Iryou could press the reset butte on your mimstry today, what would you: 


e Stop doimg us soon as possible? 
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e Start doing, perhaps even in a small way? 


* Continue doing just as you are. even though your overall strategy might be changing? 


bal Improve, imilding un the foundation of what you're already doing? 


Personal Application 


Whar were the most important insights vou pained from this presentation today, and how will 
these help vour (Last up te five.} 
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Time For Action (Understanding Change) 


Biblical Foundation 


Then f said to them, “You see the trouble we are in, how Jerusalem lies in ruins with 
its gates bummed. Come, let us rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, so that we may no longer 
suffer disgrace.” "1 told them that the hand of my God had been gracious upon me, and 
also the words that the king had spoken to me. Then they said, “Let us start building!” 
So, they cummitted themselves to the common good.' ~ Nehemiah 2:17-18 


We see trom the focus scripture of the project thar after Nehemiah reminded them of the 
current status of their community. the people responded, “Let us start building”. Nehemiah’s 
passion for the community became contagious and the people were willing to commit 
themselves to the common good. 


As emerging leaders, you too must be cummitted to the common goud. You must become 
committed to seeing the reestablishment of the bridge between the church and community. 
During the hist session, we saw biblical examples of what the bridge should look like berween 
the church and community. his session we wall take a historical look at how the church took an 
achive role in the development of the community where it was located. 


Historical Foundation 


During the Civil Rights Movement (1954-1968) it was the church mare than any other 
institution that provided an escape from the harsh realities associated with what was going on at 
the time. The church provided an institutional setting where oppression could be wpenly 
discussed, and resources could be developed to organize culleetive resistance.? The black church 
was unique in that it was organized and developed by an oppressed group shut off trom the 
institutional life of the larger society? 

During this movement, the black church became a prophenc community where its members 
were “personally and corporately engaged m some kind of service or action which relates to 
improving the lives of human being.” 


Should the church become that invelved with the community? 


Theologian Jurgen Moltman believes that “the church should get involved in the warld’s politics, 
criticizing political systems, and promoting Freedam, peace and rights for humans as well as for 
the hberanon is the affiemution of life.”” 
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\s energing Leaders, you must understand that the church should be prophetic voice im the 
community where they are located. 


So, during the civil nghts movernent, when new organizations were formed to answer those 
questions Of injustice that were plaguing our communities. Many of them were intentional in 
parmering with the local church. ‘They were intentional in parmenng with local churches because 
they beheved that “churches were the nerve centers of their denominanons, simultaneously 
sending pulses of humanity running upward through the institutional hierarchy and generating 
cohesion and a sense ot belonging among people in isolated newghborhoods and settlements 
whom the linger society shunned because of thei race”. 


Mors Mdon in his book, The Ongins of the Cinil Rights Movement: Black Communities Orcaniczng for 
Charge, beleves that the genius of these movements was their ability to unite community leaders 
by bringing them directly into leadership positions while simultaneously organizing the black 
masses, “Those leaders were uble to organize the masses because they were mass-based 
orpantzatons that had grown directly cut of a mass based institution, the black chureh? 


some of those movements include: 
e The National Afro-Amencan League 
® The Niagara Movement 
e The YMCA 
e The National \ssociation of Coloured People (A ACP 
© (The Southern Chrisnan Leadership Conference (SCLC) 


e ‘The Student Nonvwlent Coordinating Committee (SNCC} 


Vhe Urban J ADAPUE, 


These organiations were birthed out of a need in the community and often partnered with 
churches and muusters to develop new leaders to bring change for the community. Each one of 
these movements, were only able to make a difference in the communities where they were 
located by building a developing new leader who were invested in changing their communities. 


The National Afro-American League (1887 — 1908) 


The National Vtro- Amencan Lote, founded m TBR, by a Former shive T. Phanis 
Fortune, was birthed out of the need to speak canst “lynching, disentranchisement, and 
other Jim Crow Poles?" that took place during the kite nmetcenth century. The goals of 
the National Afro: Amencan League were to address the Following Six Principal Gricvances: 
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® “the suppression af the vonng rights of the south’! 
® = “the universal and lamentable reign of lynch and mob law’, 
¢ “the inequalites in the distribution of funds between whites and colored schools” 


e he odious und demoralizing penitentary system of the south, with its chun pangs, 
convict leases, and indiscriminate mixing of males and females.”*. 


e “The tyranny practiced by Southern railroads, which denied equal rights to colored 
passengers and permitted white passengers ta sulyect them to indignities” 4 


e ound “the denial of accommodations to Neproes in such places as hotels and 
ods 


theaters”, 

\s an organization, The National Afro American League did net emerge as major farce in 
the community, In 1893, Fortune Sannounced that the League was defunct because of lack 
of tunds, lack of mass support, and lack of support from nice leaders.” © This disbandment 
uf the organization caused Fortune to become “discouraged and disillusioned and he 
expressed the opinion that the attempt to urganize the league had been premarure”™. The 
ideals and goals of The Natwonal Afro-American League did not die with the movement. 
According to Gates, in his work Ihe African American Century, “its poals would later be 
appropreited and realized by the Niagara Movement and ultimately by its successer, the 
NAACP.” 8 


The Niagara Movement (1905 - 1911) 


Founded in 1905 by WGK. DuBois, The Niagani Movement was birthed to demand 
that * African Americans receive the full benefits of citizenship, including desegrepution, 
equal voting rights, hur treatment of black workers, and protecnon from white 
violence.” WEB. DuBois sent a call to “a Few selected persons for orpanized 
determination and aggressive action on the part of men who believe in Negro freedom 
and growth", This initial meeting took phice at the Ke Beach Hotel in Ontario, 
Canada and it ineluded “29 other praminent \fnean American intellectials’", With this 
movement, WEB Dubors believed that “in the higher education of a ‘Talented ‘Tenth 
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whe through their knowledge of modern culture could guide the American Negro inte a 
higher civilization.” * Dubois stated thar withour educating the ‘l'alented ‘Tenth of the 
cammunity, “the Negro would have to accept white leadership, and that such leadership 
could not always be trusted to guide this group into self-realization and to its highest 
cultural possibilines.” ” 


Feven though this movement had a short life in the community, it “represented a major 
fuming pointin black acnvism and arnculated a new vision of how blicks should pursue 
soci and polirical equality.” When DuBors disbanded the movement mn 1911, “he did 
so with the knowledge that by then another option existed for black activism, the 
NAACP." 


National Association of Colored People (NAACP) 


The National \ssocianon of Colured People CS AACE) was founded in 1909 and 1916 
bya “small group of black and white intellectuals vehemently opposed ta the racism thar 
confronted the black community.” In January 1909 in the New York apartment of 
William English Walling”. The National \ssociation for the \dvancement of Color 
People was born. The inital meeting included Walling, a writer and socialist, Dr. Henny 
Moskowits, a social worker for New York Immugrants and Mary White Ovington, a 
socialist and 4 Unitarian. hese three met te discuss the idea of creating a “national 
binicual organization of lair minded whites and intelligent blacks to help right the Wrongs 
of the Negra? 


Those individuals did not emerge from within the black community. nor were the black 
masses involved in shaping the organization at the outset.” However they all met 
specifically to fight for equal nights for black Ameneans.” Mary Ovington pointed out 
thar the initial meetings included “one who was a descendant of an old-nyne abolitianist, 
the secand a Jew, and the third a Southerner”. Irwasn’t until thev invited Bishop 
\lexander Walters of the \frican Methodist Episcopal Zion Church and Reverend 
William Henry Brouks of St. Mark’s Methodist Church of New York that the 
otvanizanon finally became a biracial organtanon. 


Krom the beginning the NAACP was highly centralized and the nanonal body 
muuntuned contrel over branches and memberslup.'* Where the focal branch’s policies 
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were under the contraul of the parent orgamzation.” However some of the leaders whe 
were ministers, they wanted to run the NAACP braneh like a black church where the 
mumster was al] powerful.”'“ As the spectrum of civil nights organizations and 
approached broadened, the NAACP came to be regarded by young demonstrators as tou 
cautious and old-fashioned in its approach and too firmly middle chiss in its 


Jt 4a 


Consituency 


* 


The Urban League (1910) 


since its founding in 1910, the Urban League had heen a social service agency dedicated 
t) advancing the ccanomic and social condiniuns of blacks in cities. It was birthed to 
address the problems thar were created when southerners began to migrate to New York 
for berter living. The Urban League's mission was to provide migrants both moral 
guidance and assistance im acquinng decent homes and jobs.” Vhey alse attempted to 
address issues of crime, delinquency, unemployment, overcrowded housing, and even 
race riots by facditating black migrants’ adjustment to the city.”* 


As time moved an, Whitney Young the leader of the Nattanal Urban League felt thar 
marching was not the only solution, Lic beheved that the “the basic problems facing 
blacks would rem.un atter the marchers left. and the Urban League would deal with them 
by providing job traning and health, welfare, housing, and educational services.”™ 


“Phe founding of the National Urban League lad the ground word for a nunonal effort 
in Which the problems of the Nepro, city by city could be systematically stuched and dealt 
with? 


Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 


‘The Southern Chrisnan Leadership Conference (SCLC) was an organization of black 
ministers born out of the Montgomery bus boycott. They initially emerged as a strategy 
ra address the evils of discrimination. ‘The goal was to “agitate the evils of racism and 
oppression: by deliberate appeals to the religious sensibiines of the nation’. Some 
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hebeve that this organization was “probably the most skillful group m the world in the 
use OF nonviolent protest methods to achieve social change.?" 


‘The SCLC vision was to work towards the unification of blacks and white sympathizers 
around the central philosephy of nonvielent direct-action and Christian Fath? Within 
the organization, pastors and lay leaders were essential to the SCLC stracture, since 
“most of the community meetings and rallies sponsored by the SCLC and its affiliates 
resembled the revival.” Author Alden Morns believes that without the church base. it 
is unlikely that Dr. King would have become a great organuer and symbol of an 
ettechve mass movernent. * 


The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) 


The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) was founded during the 
weekend of Apnl 15-17, 1960 on the campus of Shaw University in Raleigh, NC. With 
the assistance of Ella Baker, the director of the Southern Chostian Leadership 
Conference, the purpose of the organization was to give younger Affican Americans the 
upportunity for there voices to be heard during a time where many of them were forced 
to remain silent, 


Dunng the beginning stages, “SNCC was composed of students trom Southern Black 
Colleges who came together ty focus on the mobihzation and empowerment of local 
blacks to torce change in the status que.” They were committed to direct action protest 
and voter registration to break the hold of Southern racism.” SNCC inherited a doctrine 
of nonvielence is the center of away of life from its parent organization, Southern 
Chnistian Leadership Conference.” 


Unlike other organizations, the leaders agreed thar the organization should be youth 
centered, and the adults attending would serve in an advisory capacity.” ‘The leadership 
structure of the SNCC was highly decentralized and the workers in the field developed 
many of their initiatives. They had an ideclogical aversion to leadership. viewing it as a 
form of manipulanon.”” However, in an organization of activists, they believed that “the 
successtul organizer of action, not the mun sitting ata desk recetves respect and trust. 
The min who makes the immediate decisrons about action, nat the one who talks to the 
press. is best kneawn to acrivise members" Se they looked For leaders not for the 
Hamboyance of their personalittes but for their righteousness and above all their 
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courage." Many of the important leaders of SNCC were nether military nur evangelistic 
but were quiet and introspective, gentle and serigus in demeanor 


\s you can sce from cach of these organizations, community movements and local organizations 
partnered with the church because of their voice For the voiceless. Today, the question becomes 
has the church become silent. Has the church loss its original purpose as a church that is the 
light of the community? 


Dr. King beheves that “it is not enough For the Church to be aetve in the deological direction: 
it must also move out into the ares of social achon. 


One way for the church to continue to be the voice for the community is by actively involving 
young adults in that mission. By reaching out to those gencrations that are currently missing 
from our congregations and empowering them to serve in thase areas of social action, the 
church will no longer remain silent. There is a need to train new leaders for this great task. 
Leaders who are willing to parmer with other like minded organizations to build up the 
communities where our churches are planted. 


Theoretical Foundation 


Se. what does rt lak like t xhay when a church creestablishes its relate mship m the community? 
The church normally creates or partyers with one of the Following: 


® Church Planing 
© Community Development Curporanon (DC) 


¢ = Parachurch Organteanans 


Church Planting 


One of the madels the church uses te address the disconnect with the commumty is by 
Planting Churches in new communthes outside of their current church. Ed Stetzer and 
Warren Bird. in their beak 2 anal Chancher: {Ledpine Chnch Planters Become Movement Aakers. 
States: 


“We beheve church planting es the best way to take the church to the people it 
needs ta serve. We beheve new churches are the best platform for followers oF 
Jesus to live as salt light. and doers of pood deeds in our communities, to 
demonstrate love in practical ways, and to intentionally make more disciples of 
Jesus Christ.” 
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Stetzer and Bird, beleve that church planting is the way for the church te “remain 
tocused ounvard and in tune with their communities, which helps explain their higher 
rate of conversions and baptisms.” With the current model of church planting it allows 
those who are the church phinter to “have advantage of hemg at the front end of their 


= 4 Se, 


life cycle, net yor struggling with mission drift™. 
‘Yhey tram new leaders through: 


¢ Boot Comms — a concentrated, intensive training, experience tor church planting leaders 
thar last two to four days. 


© Purbos Vreaing — a concentrated two-day expenence where church plannng leaders 
receive a substantial amount of content, interspersed with small-group process and 
: 1 i: ” ' . ‘ 1 + ' + ¥* 
interaction. The strength of this system is tts emphasis on missional ecclesiology. 


© Training Classes ~ Where trainmy ts spread over several weeks or several months m 
order tor there ta he better assimilation and integration of learmng, 


© laternships ov Apprenticeships — Where the trainees are onsite for an extended period of 
time so that the tramees can experience the culture of the mother church while 
receiving practical expenence. 

© Residency ~ Very similar to the internship or apprenticeship approach, but ina 
residency the trainees generally receive a full-time salary and are treated more as an 
extension of the mother church's professional sraff.” 


Fach one of these traming mudules help develop the leader and prepare them to plant 
churches. 


The question becomes, does this model of ministry disregard the work of the local 
church already established and planted in a local community? (lsc, will this model of 
ministry exclude those whe arc currently living in the community From: beng part of the 
plinting process? 


Community Development Corporations (CDC) 


Another model the church uses ws reestablish its connection with the community is 
through the development of Community Development Corporations (COCs). In the 
past, when the urban community was Faced with unmet needs, the \friean - American 
Church stepped in to help meet those unmet needs in their community. Sherri Wallace in 
her article Secaé Caputal and Afncan Amercan Chant Leatentit, believes that “The blick 
church knows the power of civic engapement by experience, Bor its experience in the 
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political economy grew out of unmet needs that included not only spiritual but also 
physteal, social psychological and economic demands." 


The church partnering with the community, stepped in and formed Community 
Development Corporations (CDC's). Those CDCs were intended ta play a pivotal role 
in leveling ractal hierarchtes in urban cummunitics and expanding grassroots control in 
black neighborhoods.! CDCs came abour because of structural inequality in society, a 
lack of insntutional remedies to address deprivation in urban black neighborhoods, and 
limited access to mainstream institutions duc to racial discrimination. 


Wallice also believes that toahay: 


“most faith-based community economic development groups today are engaged 
in traditional areas of housing development, cnme prevention, education, job 
creation through worktarce/entreprenenurial training, economic cevelOnment. 
through small business incubators, cooperatives and cummercnal franchises. “ 


Wilham Peterman in his work Neigfdorbood Planning and Comnnnity-Kased Derelapntent: The 
Potential and Linuts of Grassroots Action, agrees that: 


“CDCs first appeared in the 1960s as an ourgrowth of the civil rights movement. 
They were husiness-onented response to the devastation of central-city 
neighbarhcw rds cause by urban renewal and then by the urban disorders of the 
£9605." 


‘These CDCs which contain clements oF both community organizing and economic and 
phystcal development, represent another organtzational approach te neighborhood 
control and empowerment." 


Randy Stoccker beleves that some of the CDCs ot teday have alse dost ther focus “by 
focusing too narrowly an bricks and mortar, they have abandoned the social aspects of 
sic ealiai dev clopment. “ Churches who partmer with Community Dev clopment 
Corporations to help reconnect with the community and help to mect the needs in the 
community is fulhlling rts role as a prophetic community, However if the church ts only 
viewed as a4 suctal movement, Dan Dabson in his work in ed! the Church Lave the G ine. 
argues that “it has lost much of its dynamic or force 


Deobison states: 


“The reason they have taled, or at beast succceded se little, is that in this secular, 
materalistie society, they had nothing to after except service. There was little 
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they had to offer that had the redemptive and regeneranve Features of a new and 
fresh ideological orientation that would give lives of urbanites who are caught in 
the throes of social disorganization meaning and structure and purpose.” 


Parachurch Organization 


Another way for churches to reengage in thar cummunity as by parting with parachurch 
organizabons, \ Parachurch Organization 1s “not-for-profit ussocrations of Chnistruns 
working vutside denominational control to achieve sume specific ministry ur sectal 
service’, These parachurch organizatons also allowed “dynamic leaders freedom to 
tally followers and finances without the burden of denominational oversight anid 
constraints”. ° They are made up of “organizations that are not part ot the traditional. 
organized church, yet are engaged m churchlike activities.” 


One of these parachurch organization that is engaged in churchlike activities is the 
(Jhrisnan Community Development Assoctition (CCD A). John M. Perkins, one of the 
co tounders of the Chnsnan Community Devclopment Association believes, 


“there is only one group of peaple in society who can overcome these obstacles. 
God's people have solutions that arc qualttatively difterent from any other 
approach ra the poor. The hest that Gad’s people have to atfer ts relationships 
with the poor that retlect the kind of carctul, quality attention we have in our 
own funilics. ‘his is the high quality of rclanonships offered by a people seeking 
te “Hove ther neighbor as they love themselves.” 


Porkins believes that God's people are the ones that can offer hope and renewal to the 
community. “This hope ts offered through CCD 4's three Rs of community 
development. They beheve in Relocation, Reconciliation and Redistribution. \ccording 
mt A, 


¢ Relocation is defined as moving inte a needy community se that its needs 
a 
become our own needs. 


e  Recenaihaton is defined as the love and forgiveness of the gospcl reconede us to 
God and to cach other across all racial, cultural, socal, and coonome barners.! 


e¢ Redistribution means Christ calls us to share with those in need. Where, 
according to Perkins, “this means redistribuuon of more than our gods; it 
moans a shanng ot cur skills, technology, and educational resources ina way that 
empowers peuple tu break out of the cycle of poverty.” 
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Perkins feels that the church, “as the agent uf Jesus, should be a community in which pain and 
suffermg can be brought fo rest.” * 


Planting Seeds of Change 


rey 


Notes: 
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Forming a Learning Circle: 

Who do you know thar shares your smterest in improving the bridge henween the church and community 
and sught be willing to become part of your “Teaming circle”? Who are those individuals whn vou feel 
are willing to explore about and experiment with new wavs of doing ministry? 


Developing a Community of Practice: 

What individuals and organizations im your community might be mteresied m learnmg about dour 
maights and shang theirs as pact of a higer “community of prience” to expand everyone's capacity for 
learning and experimentation? 


Sharing New Practices More Broadly: 
What steps could vou take to share what you are learning more broadly, especully where vou have 
Klennied proven and repheabk -— now practices that can merrase success on a wider scale 
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Emerging Leaders: Training and 
Empowering New Leaders for 
Transitioning Communities 
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Tell Me What You Think! 


Session #1; Understanding Your Personal Mission 


The purpose of this session was for vou to begin to discover and understand your personal 
mission. Please answer the following questions based on your expenence in the session. 


{. Whar are some key insights you have gained in this session, and what might these mean 
tor your munustry and personal life? 


2. What questions has this process rused for you. and how de you plan to address them? 


3.0 Whar did vou diseaver about using your gifts and talents to help be the bndge berween 
the church and community? 


4.0 What is your person mission? 
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Session #2: Understanding Your Leadership Style 


The purpose of this session was for you to begin to discover and understand your leadership 


stile. Please ASW rT the ti Hicoawing CRICSTIONS based ain VOU ONPereice im the xcasian. 


1. What did this session teach vou about your current leadership style? 


2. According te the session, what leadership style works best when dealing with 


CUMMuM ties mn tninsatiaty 


3.0 Hew would you define tansformanena leadership? 


4. What sax teams are neaded tor mranstourmution te take place moa community? 


9. Whatuire some key insights sou have gamed in this session, and what might these mean 


far your ministn and personal titer 
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Tell Me What You Think! 


Session #3: Understanding Your Community 

The purpose of this session was for you to began to discover and understand your role in the 
community. During this session, after lcaming about the demographics of the community, we 
took a walk around the community. Please answer the following gucstions based on your 
exporicnce in the session, 


1. Whar did you learn about the community surrounding the church? 


2. What are some of the assets in the community where the church tw located? 


3, What assets did you see that you had never noticed previously? Did anvthing you see 
surprise at contuse vou? Whyve 


4. What potential key assets were mussing from your walk? What mipwct does that have on 
the newhborhonds 


®. What signs of community change (ter better or werse: did vou see? 
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6. Did anything you saw gave you an idea tor how te putun untapped asset to work for 
community and the church? 


Session #4; Understanding The Role of The Church 


The purpose of this session wis for you te begin te discover and understand the role of the 
church. We tock a careful look at some bibheal passages to sec how the church interacted with 
the community. Please answer the following questions based on your experience in the session. 


I. What ure sume key msights you have gained in this sesseon, and what might these mean 
fer your ministry and personal lifer 


2 Whois itimportant for the church to Rave a cole in the community where if is located? 


A, We looked ata couple of seriprures during this session, Nehemiah 2:17-18, Mark 6:30-4 
nd lets 221-47, How do those passages shape the role of the church in the community? 
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Tell Me What You Think! 


Session #5: Time For Action (What is next?) 


‘The purpose of this session was for you to begin to discover and understand what our next steps 
are in being the bridge benveen the church and community, Please answer the follenving 
questions based on your expericnce dunng the whole S-veck expericnee. 


Self-Reflection- ‘{ranstormational leaders use self-reflection t understand their own values and 
think about whether their behaviors are congruent with their values. ‘They have the ability tvs 
hoth retlecr and adjust their behavior hased on how it impacts others. 


How has this project help vou ta develup this skill? 


Building Trost- ‘Transtormananal leaders have the abiliny to build trust among start and 
stukchodders tec keep interest and be able ta share ideas. 


How has this project help you to develup this skill? 


Developing People ‘Transformational leaders are committed to the development of peupic as 
key assets through mentoring and coaching, 


How has dus propeet help veu to understand the mmipartiniece of this skill? 
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Assessing the Environment ‘Transtormational leaders understand the need to recognize 
cammon interest, purpose and values. They are able to set priorities and identify obstacles and 
barriers 


How has this project help you to understand the importance of this skill? 


Creating Clarity - Visioning & Mobilizing - ‘lranstormatonal leaders understand they are « 
small part of God's greater mission. Having clear values allows them to commit to a cause that 
transcends the self. They share the cause und help develop confidence in athers. 


How has this project help you to understand the importance of this skill? 


Sharing Power & Influence-'Iransfornmitonal leaders work collechy chy empowering others te 
share their experience and expertise to contribute te the deeisien-making process. 


How has this project help you to understand the importance of this skill? 


Overall Assessment of the Project: 
After your 5-week participation in the project, how will it impact your purpose, mission and 
ministry? 
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